


MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 










Car goes through giant 
“bathtub” at GM Proving 
Ground to test effect of 
water on engine and brakes. 
GM has world’s largest 
proving ground facilities. 


Oldsmobile Test Driver 
Milburn C. Grieb has 
logged more than a million 
rugged miles of experimen- 
tal driving. Take it from a 
man who knows cars inside 
and out: “Every car needs 
a safety-check once in a 
while.” 





“Better safety-check your car now,” 
suggests Milburn C. Grieb, Oldsmobile Test Driver 


“When a test driver puts a car through its paces, he 
sometimes has to get pretty rough. 

“He drives it over rugged roads, through water, in mud. 
He climbs steep hills and takes sharp curves. He pours 
on the punishment, hour after hour. 

“So, I don’t have to tell you that a test driver wants his 
car to be mechanically safe. 

“He doesn’t want to drive a car that swerves when he 
hits the brake pedal. 


“Or a car that has too much ‘play’ in the steering wheel. 


“Or a car with ‘bald’ tires that won’t hold the road on 
a turn. 


“He wants his windshield wipers, horn, head lamps, tail 
lamps and directional signals to be A 1. 


“Now what about you? Are you driving a car that’s 
unsafe? Remember, even the best car in the world needs 
to have a complete safety-check every once in a while. 
And the older the car, the more often it should be safety- 
checked. 


“This month — May —is national safety-check month 
from coast to coast. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to take 
your automobile to a reliable service station and let 
them go over it with a fine-tooth comb? 


“Remember—take care of your car. An unsafe car makes 
you an unsafe driver!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Art Service by Visual Arts, Inc. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


RUTH C. COWLES is as versatile 
a home-economics specialist as we 
have ever met, having been schooled 
also in music and in English litera- 
ture. On top of it all, she holds a 
master’s degree in guidance. She 
thrives on the variety of her work, 
admits a love for making hats, de- 
signing unusual invitations, and en- 
tertaining friends. 


Our information blank came back 
like this: Name, JIM SPINNING; 
Position, Recumbent. Since his re- 
tirement in 1954, Mr. Spinning, a 
Rochester, New York, native, has 
conducted a local panel-type TV 
show called “What D’Ya Know?” 
This man of distinctive tastes “har- 
bors cats and smelly pipes,” and 
likes his sliced tomatoes peeled. 


LUCILE VAUGHAN PAYNE 
husband Ken, and daughters Julie 
and Meridith are in love with 
Oregon. On their little ranch in the 
foothills near the town of Sweet 
Home, the Paynes have six hens and 
a rooster, two saddle horses, a goat, 
a cat, and a dog; and some deer, 
mink, beavers, and chipmunks. Ken 
teaches in the high school. 


THE time has come to start plan- 
ning for next year. The JOURNAL has 
presented this year a new series of 
“situation” cover illustrations by top 
artists. How did you like them? 

This month’s cover is reproduced 
with the permission of Norman 
Rockwell; Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York; and the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. 
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fabulous San 
Redwood Empire. 


Northern California and 


San Francac- 


Complete guided tour de luxe, to 
see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine 
Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native 
guide takes you thru Chinatown after 
dark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 
FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to Berkeley and Stanford Universi- 
ties, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Moon, his- 
toric Monterey, Yosemite, Angel’s Camp 
and other Gold Rush towns. 
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Licensees for Avis Rent-a-Car System 
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U-DRIVE along beautiful Pacific Coast, 


i two nights in 
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rates include car, gas, 0 
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|, insurance, No 


DISNEYLAND is fun and educational, with 
Frontierland, Tomorrowland and Adventure- 
land, Fantasyland and Main Street—a delight 
for children and adults. 


Southern California and 


be. Kjngelee— 


Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed Farmer’s 
Market... Fascinating lectured tour of 
homes of stars in Beverly Hills, Beaches 
... See Blue Boy at Huntington Library— 
the Harbor—Disneyland. 


Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 
FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, Santa 
Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope (The Big 


Eye), Palm Springs, Death Valley, Hoover 
Dam, many more. 


TANNER 


GRAY LINE Mow ours 


Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles 17 
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® This feature of the JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Resolved That... 


Tue board of education of Marys- 
ville, Calif., recently gave special rec- 
ognition to Elizabeth Yank, president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. In a resolution, it commend- 
ed Miss Yank for service to the profes- 
sion during her years of teaching in 
Marysville and working with the DCT. 
We believe it is the first time that a 
board of education has given this kind 
of recognition to a department presi- 
dent. 

—JOHN H. PALMER, superintendent of 
schools, Marysville, Calif., and NEA 
state director. 


Travel Section Scores 


Tue February JourNAt’s special sec- 
tion on educational travel will go a 
long way in helping us solve the many 
problems facing us in this field. 

—J. CLOYD MILLER, president, New 
Mexico Western College (Silver City), 
NEA past president, and past president 
of the Joint Council for Educational 
Travel, NEA. 


I HAVE read with interest the entire 
(Continued on page 271) 
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Mi NEWS AND TRENDS... 


White House Conference Report 


& President Eisenhower on April 6 received the official 
report on the White House Conference on Education, pre- 
pared by the 34-member committee appointed by him. The 
50,000-word document contained 79 specific recommenda- 
tions for school improvements. 


"I hope that the President will now use this report as 
further support for a special request that Congress pass an 
emergency school-construction bill. . . ,”” said William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary. Dr. Carr praised the report 
for its stress on better school organization, for recognizing 
the varying needs of children, and for giving “high priority 
to adequate salaries in order to keep highly qualified teachers 
in the profession.” 


Dr. Carr pointed out that the 1800 delegates to the White 
House Conference on Education were more definitely in 
favor of federal aid than the 34-member conference com- 
mittee. He called attention to the plea for unrestricted 
federal aid issued by NEA Vicepresident Martha A. Shull, 
a classroom teacher from Portland, Oregon, who served on 
the WHCE committee. Dr. Carr, in praising Miss Shull’s 
participation, explained that “the NEA is convinced that 
the need for federal assistance is neither temporary nor 
confined to school-building construction.” 


The problems of higher education deserve a thoro airing, 
said the WHCE final report. The committee recommended 
a White House Conference on Higher Education, because 
“there is yet time to acquaint the American people with 
their imminent needs in higher education.” 






School Housing 


© Details of the financial needs for school construction 
in the next few years are spelled out in the final report of 
the School Facilities Survey released by the U. S. Office 
of Education late in March. (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 55¢.) This comprehensive survey 
focuses attention on school districts with inadequate finan- 
cial resources. According to their own reported needs, 
these districts will need $11 billion for school construction 
by the fall of 1959 but will have only $4 billion available 
for the purpose. The Survey does not recommend or explain 
where the missing funds are to be raised, but NEA leaders 
point out that federal assistance is a logical choice to close 
the gap. 


The Commissioner of Education, S. M. Brownell, ex- 
plained that the “data reflect honest attempts by the states 
to plan ahead.” He added that “however you interpret the 
facts, it is clear that there is a big classroom deficit.” 


The following picture emerges from the nationwide 
report: 

@ There were 995,000 public classrooms in use in the 
U. S. in September 1954. 
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@ There were 191,000 public classrooms which should be 
abandoned between 1954 and 1959, as reported by the states 
participating in the survey. 

@ There were plans to build 476,000 classrooms by 1959. 
to house 13,467,000 students, if enough money is available. 
@ Total cost of meeting school-plant needs by 1959 will be 
$16,014,000,000. 

@ The deficit in school-construction costs, as computed by 
the Office of Education, will be $6,916,158,000. 

@ The deficit in instructional rooms (each of which costs 
$32,000, as estimated by the Office) will be 212,000, with- 
out allowance for offices, cafeterias, hallways, or toilets. 


Several trends are evident from the School Facilities 
Survey. 

@ New schools will include more special-purpose and multi- 
purpose rooms. 

@ Consolidation of small schools continues to make prog- 
ress: The number of school centers in the U. S. for 1959 
is estimated at 95,335, a decrease of almost 24,000 since 
1954. 

@ There is a definite trend away from combined elementary 
and secondary schools. 

@ Schools will be larger; elementary schools will average 
12 rooms; secondary schools will average 27 rooms by 1959. 


Legislative Report 


& The House of Representatives, on March 5, approved 
an appropriation of $4.5 million for salaries and expenses 
of the U. S. Office of Education. This is an increase of 
$1,450,000 over last year, but less than half of the $3 
million increase requested by the President. 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr had sup- 
ported the President's recommendation. In a statement filed 
with the House Appropriations Committee, he said: “We 
believe the time is long past due for the U. S. Office of 
Education to be staffed and financed in such a way that our 
people can expect from it services comparable to those 
supplied by other federal agencies to business, industry, 
agriculture, and labor. We are especially pleased to note 
that the President of the United States in his 1957 Budget 
Message justified a substantial budget increase for the Office 
of Education.” 


Dr. Carr, in a later statement, gave similar testimony to 
a subcommittee of the Senate. He endorsed President Eisen- 
hower's request for a budget increase, including his refer- 
ence to the Office of Education as ‘another channel whereby 
the federal government can aid in the improvement of our 
schools.” 


& Additional popular support for federal aid for school 
construction is being reported from several sources. In addi- 
tion to the straw votes published here last month, the 
following legislators have polled their constituents: Rep- 
resentative Alvin M. Bentley (R-Mich.) found only 20.1%, 
opposed to federal action, William E. Minshall (R-Ohio) 
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found 60.1°, in favor of federal aid, and Harold C. 
Ostertag (R-N. Y.) reported 64.58%, supporting federal 
assistance to school construction. 


& For vocational education, the full appropriation au- 
thorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946 was approved 
by the House. NEA joined the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in urging an increase from the $26,500,000 author- 
ized Jast year to $29,267,000 for this year. 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


& After five years of steady decline in the annual sup- 
ply of new teachers to come from colleges, a turn in the 
trend appears to be at hand. The 1956 Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report shows these facts: 

@ The increase in new elementary-school teachers is from 
37,712 last year to 38,731 in 1956; up 2.7%. 

@ The increase in new high-school teachers is from 49,697 
last year to 57,348 in 1956; up 15.4%. 

@ The total increase is 9.9°%. 


The improvement is particularly encouraging in math- 
ematics and the sciences, the high-school fields with the 
most acute shortage, says the report as published in the 
Journal of Teacher Education for March. Next fall the 
supply of new math teachers will be up 20.7°% from last 
September. In science the increase will be 18.1°%. 


With some 96,000 newly qualified candidates coming 
from the colleges, the big question is whether school officials 
can successsfully compete with other fields for their services. 
Here, too, there is evidence of slow but encouraging prog- 
ress, as found by the NEA Research Division. The report, 
issued thru the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, shows that from the class of 
1954 only 55.7°,, of the potential new high-school teachers 
and 78.9°; of the potential new elementary-school teachers 
actually entered classroom service. For the class of 1955 
these percentages were 62.9 and 81.6 respectively. Of the 
potential new elementary and high-school teachers com- 
bined, 65.8°%, of the 1954 group and 71.3°% of the 1955 


oO 
group entered teaching. 


Further improvement in the preparation of the whole 
corps of clementary-school teachers is reported. A year ago 
67.6°%, were college graduates; today 69.3°%, have attained 
this level. A year ago 6.1°;% had less than two years of 
college training; today only 5.7°%, are in this category. 


A note of optimism—the first in nearly a decade—marks 
the 1956 report. It outlines future demands in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education and holds out the hope 
that the teacher shortage can be solved. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


& A new DESP record was established when more than 
2000 persons came to the Denver meeting of this NEA 
department. DESP in its resolutions called for increased 
federal participation in financing public education, en- 
couraged the “development of intercultural understanding,” 
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advocated “careful development of salary schedules for all 
educational personnel,” and deplored the questionable 
emergency measures, especially the enlistment of unqualified 
personnel, in an attempt to alleviate the shortage of teachers. 


Television 


& A potential audience of about 40 million persons is 
now within reach of the 22 operating educational television 
stations. Of these stations, 12 are located in thickly popu- 
lated areas, while 11 operate in small communities. 


& Closed-circuit TV is now in use in 60 American col- 
leges and professional schools, says the Joint Council on 
Educational Television in a new report. These systems make 
possible new methods of instruction, including observation 
~-by means of remote pickups—of actual classroom situa- 
tions for the benefit of prospective teachers. 


Higher Education 


& The President’s new Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School has as its chairman Devereux C. Josephs, 
chairman of the board of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Vicechairman is David D. Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois. As the President announced in 
his State of the Union Message, the purpose of the commit- 
tee is ‘‘to lay before us all the problems of education beyond 
high school, and to encourage active and systematic attack 
on them:.. ..” 


International 


& Increased commercial, technical, and tourist relations 
have brought greater interest in foreign languages in Mex- 
ico, with the result that 42°%, of Mexico’s secondary-school 
pupils can speak a foreign language, usually English. Two 
other Latin American countries, Cuba and the Republic of 
Panama, report similar developments, according to UNESCO. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 


& “Teachers are tolerating impossible conditions which 
are going to get worse instead of better,” asserts Robert 
Anderson, chairman of a new committee on school crowd- 
ing, set up by the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, at its annual meeting in New 
York. Thru the new committee, teachers will be asked 
to increase their efforts in getting word to the public about 
the effects of overcrowded classrooms on 
children. 


the nation’s 


Education Editor Dies 

& Hope Angel, editor of Illinois Education, was killed 
in an automobile accident on March 30. Miss Angel had 
been with the Illinois Education Association since 1948. 
Membership 


& March brought 597 new life members to NEA. The 
new high in total membership is 648,309, as of April 5. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT... 
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Special Classroom Subscription Plan 
ae. ". Saves Schools 30% on 


School Subscriptions to 


EACH BOOK 

112 PAGES, 

CASE-BOUND 
8% x 11 INCHES 


EDITOR: Bruce Catton, 
1954 Pulitzer Prize Winner 


SPONSORS: The Society 
of American Historians 
and the American Assoc. 
for State and 
Local History 
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We sincerely hope that, by this time, AMERICAN 
HERITAGE needs no introduction to educators in the social 
sciences. Nearly every major book reviewer in the nation has 
devoted space to it. It has received virtually unanimous 
critical acclaim. In educational circles, hundreds of schools 
have found it a valuable classroom tool, and have requested 
special rates for teachers—a request with which we are now 
happily able to comply. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE BRINGS HISTORY TO LIFE 
Why do teachers enthuse about AMERICAN HERITAGE? 
AMERICAN HERITAGE is eminently readable...entertain- 
ing, informative, authoritative—written in a style that appeals 
to young and old alike... without ever being condescending. 
Superbly illustrated, it abounds in old prints, unusual maps, 
excellent photographs, and authentic paintings in color. 
AMERICAN HERITAGE has a book’s permanence...and 
a magazine's variety—with no advertising to intrude. 


STUDENTS WILL READ THIS HISTORY WITHOUT ASSIGNMENT 
AMERICAN HERITAGE presents the dramatic story of 
our nation’s living past, and its significance for the troubled 
present. Every other month, the history of the United States 
comes to life in rich, vivid, true detail in its pages. Here are the 
ideas and beliefs the men lived by... the men and women— 
many of them unknown to formal history, yet very mucha part 
of it—who have influenced our way of life . . . the movements 


AMERICAN 


HERITAGE 


THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY IN BOOK FORM 


KEKE KE KEKE 


and events that gave our nation and its ple life and 
purpose. Here is history that students will read without 
assignment—a stimulating classroom tool that lends vitality 
to teaching . . . in social studies, literature, science, art, music. 


BUILD CLASSROOM COLLECTIONS AT SPECIAL LOW RATES 


Our circulation growth now makes it possible for us to offer 
an extremely attractive classroom rate to teachers and schools, 
far below the regular subscription rate of $12 per year, or the 
bookstore price of $2.95 per copy. This Classroom Subscrip- 
tion Plan is designed to make it easy and inexpensive to 
build classroom and library collections. Details are sum- 
marized below. 


American Heritage Special Low-Cost 
CLASSROOM SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


(available only in groups of at least 5 subscriptions) 


5 sets of 4 issues during school year Reg. Subscription 
Oct., Dec., Feb., April) Rate: $40.00 
1 set of 2 Summer issues* Reg. Subscription 
(June, Aug.) Rate: $4.00 
1 Annual Index* Reg. Cost $1.00 
*1 set free with each 5 subscriptions 
Total Bookstore Cost: $65.90 ($2.95 per issue) 
Total Regular Cost: $45.00 


SCHOOL PLAN COST: $28.00 


(Add $5.60 for each additional subscription) 


Order School Subscription Now. Mail This Coupon Today! 


EDUCATORS APPLAUD AMERICAN HERITAGE 


“The teacher who doesn’t have this 
publication available is missing a real 
rtunity to add vitality to his 
classes. May well bring a completely 
new conception of the nature of his- 
tory, and of his own rich inheritance 
as an American citizen to the pupil." 
Secial Education (Editorial) 


**. . . delighted with the review copy 
that I received. I have not only 
scribed to it myself but have recom- 
mended it to a number of my friends 
. . .&@ superb and unprecedented pub- 
lishing venture."’ 

Fred , Education Editor 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
**American history which is scholarly, 
teadable and sumptuously illustrated 


is now being printed. College and 
school libraries will find it worth their 
while to include AMERICAN 


HERITAGE. The School Review 


“These issues should serve practical 
Purposes in stimulating all students 
a | amma are pertinent and 


er Assoc. of Teachers of 
Social Studies Bulletin 


“I like the way you are associating 
our living America with its rich past. 
Splendid material for our American 
history students. I do not wish to 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 5101, °551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 5101 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please start ____ Classroom Plan Subscriptions to AMERICAN 
HERITAGE with the October, 1956 issue, at the special price of 
just $28.00 for a group of 5 subscriptions, and $5.60 for each 
additional subscription. 


I understand that each wow of 5 subscriptions will cover 5 copies 
of each of 4 issues (Oct., -» Feb., and April), plus 1 set of 
the June and August issues and your Annual Index. 


© I enclose check or money order. [1 Please bill me. 
00 Please bill school. 





“WE'VE CHOSEN 
WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM"* 


‘ 


oA 


‘The teachers in my school kept a record last year 
of when and where reference material was needed 
to answer the boys’ and girls’ questions. We know 
now that an encyclopedia in each classroom is not 
only desirable but essential for a really good teach- 
ing situation.” 

World Book Encyclopedia was the choice of that 
faculty. They chose it because: 

“The World Book Encyclopedia is based on extensive 
surveys of school requirements so it is well adapted to 
our curriculum.” 

“The World Book makes a subject easy to understand 
because the articles are graded scientifically and the 


material within the article is graded to take care of 
different ability levels,” 

“The World Book uses a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment that eliminates the need of an index and at the 
same time encourages the use of cross references.” 

“The World Book is attractively and liberally illus- 
trated with modern, up-to-date pictures and interesting 
captions that motivate the children’s reading.” 


@ Ask for a free copy of the new Mill Creek story, 

‘Research Opens the Door to Reading."’ Address 
Mr. Dean F. Sarena, Dept. 1105, Box 3565, Chicago 
54, Illinois 


*Based on actual classroom experience 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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section on educational travel in the 
February NEA Journav. All of us in 
the field of air transportation appreci- 
ate this “new look” by the NEA on the 
whole program of travel. I sincerely 
hope that a repeat performance will be 
made next February. 

—RAY O. MERTES, director, School and 
College Service, United Air Lines, Chi- 
cago. 


Very interesting—but few teachers I 
know have the money to travel or study 
in faraway places. Instead, we commute 
to the nearest university or college. 

I could certainly use a summer salary. 

—MRS. PASLEY GEORGE, Columbus, 
Miss. 

Family Living 

WE wou p like to protest the failure 
of the article, “Marriage and Family 
Living” (February) to give credit to 
the home-economics departments for 
their role in teaching family living. We 
believe that the homemaking depart- 
ments were the first to start teaching 
that subject and still include it in their 
course of study. 

—STELLA HILL, secretary, Milwaukee 
Suburban Home Economics Club. 

@ Miss Hill and other readers will 
be interested in the article, “Homemak- 
ing,” by Ruth Cowles, on page 286. 


The Teacher’s First Year 


I ENJoYED Dr. Lambert’s article, 
“The Teacher’s First Year,” in the 
March issue. Now that my own first 
year is nearly over, I have no regrets. 

I am writing this in the hope that it 
will encourage more young men to 
enter the profession. We need them in 
the elementary grades, and they in turn 
need the gift of having worked with 
children. One need only teach children 
to find out why each youngster will play 
a different part in building America. 

—NORMAN LA Hoop, sixth-grade teach- 
er, Central Elementary School, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


The Shoe Didn’t Fit 


CONGRATULATIONS on the excellent 
article about the Appleton schools 
(“The Shoe Didn’t Fit”) in the March 
NEA Journat. I am glad to see credit 
given to a school which sincerely tries 
for continuous improvement. 

—MARCELLA H. NERBOVIG, graduate 


student, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. , 


IN HER excellent article, Mrs. Tucker 
points up most appropriately the need 
for parent understanding in undertak- 
ing a continuous-progress program. 

Are there any materials describing 
the Appleton plan in greater detail? 

—RUSSELL G. STAUFFER, director, Read- 
ing-Study Center, Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark. 
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WE ARE getting an average of five 
letters a day from all over the United 
States asking for materials and more 
detailed information about the con- 
tinuous-progress plan in Appleton. 
Also, many people from our state are 
asking to visit our schools to see for 
themselves what the article describes. 
We now have a packet of materials ($1 
to defray costs) to send to interested 
persons. 

—BERNICE AHLSCHWEDE, chairman, 
Continuous Progress Committee, Apple- 
ton (Wis.) Public Schools. 


Celebrate Citizenship Day 

An open letter to teachers: 

Even tho this school year is still in 
session, it is not too early to plan ahead 
for September. In the first few days of 
the fall term you will hear often 
enough, “Sure, go ahead—plan some- 
thing for September. This is an easy 
time for teachers.” 

While we know it is not an easy time 
for teachers, we know, too, that the 
forehanded teacher can make plans in 
advance for a suitable program in rec- 
ognition of Citizenship Day on Sep- 
tember 17. Congress has set aside this 
special day “. . . in commemoration of 
the formation and signing on Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, of the Constitution of the 
United States and in recognition of 
all who, by coming of age or by natu- 
ralization, have attained the status of 
citizenship.” 

Every schoolroom should take time 
out for some kind of observance. It is a 
chance to begin the new school year 
with an action that the whole commu- 
nity will recognize and appreciate. 

—WILLIAM S§. VINCENT, chairman, NEA 
Citizenship Committee, and executive 
officer, Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Teachers Are People 


1 AM not very old, but I am in fifth 
grade and I have had many teachers. 

Every time we are promoted we hate 
to leave our -familiar teacher. We’re 
sure the new one will be terrible be- 
cause all the kids say, “She'll give you 
lots of homework,” or “She really and 
truly can’t stand girls.” 

One day my mother told me that 
teachers were people. I was surprised. 
But the next day I noticed that teach- 
ers smiled, yawned, sneezed, and were 
happy or sad just like other people. 

Then mother told me to play a game. 
She said to make my teacher do every- 
thing I did. So I tried it. When I 
smiled, teacher smiled; when I was po- 
lite, she was polite; and when I liked 
her, she liked me. This is a fine game. 
It works with almost everyone, even 
children. Why don’t you play it? 

—CANDY KESOLITS, Mendham Town- 
ship Public School, Brookside, N. J. 


“Now _| can 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 
ABROAD... 





“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with the 
Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... 
pay 10% down, the balance in up 
to 20 monthly instalments. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and out 
of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 


Write for your copy of “Ad- 
ventures in Education,” Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With it 
you will receive a free trial copy of 
“Pan American World Airways 
Teacher.” Write: George Gardner, 
Educational Director, Dept. 109, 
Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


== 


Pan AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 





Waen THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue—had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending— 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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THE 
BIG WHEEL 
RUNS BY. 


JAMES M. SPINNING 


—_ Big Wheel runs by faith.” 
So one of our spirituals pro- 
claims, and I, in turn, proclaim that 
the teacher is the Big Wheel and 
that the thing that makes the teach- 
er run—the cause behind the cause— 
is faith. 

But what kind of faith, and what 
is its direction? I shall not speak of 
faith in God and in the human race 
or even of faith in boys and girls 
until I have talked about an aspect 
that is too often taken for granted 
or deprecated by inference when 
emphasis is put on these other, no- 
bler sounding aspects. 


Tue kind of faith I want to dis- 
cuss first is the teacher’s faith in 
knowledge. Teachers should aspire 
to scholarship for themselves and 
for their pupils. I don’t mean aspi- 
ration toward the trimmings and 
trappings of scholarship—degrees, 
accumulations of courses, academic 
hoopla. These have their place, say 
once a year, as evidence of a certain 
kind of attainment, but they don’t 
make a teacher, any more than a 
driver’s license makes a driver. 

I am talking about substance. 
Both before and after a teacher has 
his credentials, in the modest spirit 
of a learner he should seek to know 
all that he can of the best that has 
been done and thought on every 
important subject in the world. 
This is not in order to accumulate 
this learning in dead storage but to 
stockpile resources that he can mo- 
bilize in his profession. 





Mr. Spinning was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in Rochester, New York, 
and a member of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. 
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The first responsibility for our 
scholarship lies, of course, in our 
own subjectmatter areas. The typ- 
ing teacher should be able to type 
rings around other people; the 
teacher of home economics should 
be able to assemble a fine cake with- 
out the aid of a packaged mix. Gen- 
erally, I’ve found, they can. 

But sometimes I’ve been dis- 
tressed over a teacher of history who 
seemed satisfied to know only the 
history covered in the textbook, 
who had read almost none of the 
really great historians, and who 
knew all the dates and most of the 
places but had no conception of the 
meaning or sweep of history. And 
I’ve been concerned over the occa- 
sional science teacher whose pupils 
had to tell him what a transistor is. 
Remember! The space cadets are 
breathing down our necks. 

But most of all, I’m worried over 
the teacher of English who never 
reads a book not listed in the Crime 
Club series; who cannot compose a 
single lucid paragraph; who has 
never submitted anything to the 
NEA JourNna_. 

In short, I believe that every 
teacher should be to some extent 
either a practicing craftsman in his 
subject field or a research worker 
in it; should be dedicated to the 
growth of his craft and his profes- 
sion. Scholarship, then, becomes an 
evidence of our faith—not an arid 
scholarship, twiddling its Phi Beta 
Kappa key, but a genuine, dynamic 
scholarship. 


In appition to faith (and, there- 
fore, excellence) in your own sub- 
ject areas, you teachers need the 





kind of faith in the teaching profes- 
sion that inspires you to do personal 
recruiting. Urge others to become 
teachers. Do it proudly. 

I am sick of people who belittle 
their jobs, who say, “I’m only a 
teacher.” I remember Grandma’s 
counsel, “Never make a poor mouth 
of your job—just be sure you're 
good enough for it.” Teaching is a 
big job—bigger than all of us. Have 
faith in it. Stand up tall and straight 
and say with pride, “I’m a teacher.” 

Yes, have faith in your job. But 
have faith in yourself, too. You are 
committed to a host of children, 
but this host is composed of individ- 
uals. You can hardly hope to foster 
that most precious of a!] things, the 
individual person, if you yourself 
are not an individual, if you your- 
self are just a “type,” drab, colorless, 
uncertain. 

Nothing in the handbook says 
you have to be dull. Go places and 
do things. Be part of your communi- 
ty—but in your individual way. You 
don’t have to be “just a teacher.” 

1 am not advocating, of course, 
that a teacher be bizarre and come 
to class in an evening gown or pedal 
pushers. I am advocating a decent 
willingness to be decently different. 
Remember, too, that in this hurried 
world it is possible to be different 
just by being sweet-tempered. Nor 
do I mean the brand of sweet tem- 
per sometimes used to manifest re- 
signed acceptance of life’s difficul- 
ties. 

The teacher who has faith in his 
job and in himself ought to radiate 
that faith. I do not agree with the 
somebody who said, “The measure 
of a profession is found in the ex- 
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tent to which we are willing to un- 
dergo its drudgery.” 

Rather I say with Ninon de L’En- 
clos, ““The gaiety of a mind is the 
measure of its strength,” and I bid 
you be nobly gay. For gaiety is a 
part of faith. Lift up your spirits. 
Who was it said, “Be an ass if you 
must, but remember you don’t have 
to be a solemn ass’’? 


I assume that you have faith in 
young people, but I also assume that 
you have long since been weaned 
from that old gag: “I don’t teach 
mathematics; I teach boys and 
girls.” As if it were impossible to do 
both, or as-if you could teach young- 
sters anything without teaching 
them something! 

You already know that pupils in 
describing the teacher they like best 
often say, in essence, “She knows 
her stuff.”” Well, have faith in this 
verdict—know your stuff. Then go 
on to fill the rest of the bill as they 
write it: be kind, be fair—and get 
yourself a sense of humor. You will 
be the teacher not only of the year, 
but of every year. 

Have faith that boys and girls 
will respond to challenges; for the 
most part, they always have. It is 
true that you have to prod them a 
bit—probably they expect that, even 
count on it. When youngsters no 
longer wait to be prodded, they're 
practically grown up. Then you can 
be glad you contributed to the proc- 
ess by knowing exactly when to 
prod and when to keep your big 
mouth shut! 

Again, teachers, demonstrate your 
skill by knowing not only when 
praise is justified but when praise is 
needed. Those little notes you wrote 
and pressed into their sticky palms 
—the ones that said, “Let’s forget 
today and start fresh tomorrow,” or 
“Forgive me, please, for being so 
rough on you,” or even the one 
which merely said, “I like your pret- 
ty new dress.” These you may be 
sure are still treasured. 


Have faith in America, in the es- 
sence of America. With all its im- 
perfections, this country offers in- 
comparably the best chance of the 
good life—as long as we don’t mis- 
take a life of ease and a sports con- 
vertibje for the good life. God will 
not forgive us unless our bill of 
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obligations—a gladly assumed string 
of obligations to our society and 
our fellowmen—is always longer 
than our bill of rights. 

In expressing faith in our coun- 
try, let us also proclaim our faith in 
the American system of education, 
without undue modesty and with- 
out fear of being denounced as spe- 
cial pleaders. After all, it is not we 
who invented the system. The 
Founding Fathers gave it to us, this 
dream of a free society in which 
education should be at once the sol- 
vent and the mainstay, in which op- 
portunity should be open to all in 
proportion to their capacities. With 
all our waverings, we have been 
true to that dream. 

People in other countries, even 
in the democratic states of Western 
Europe, are amazed by the univer- 
sality and extent of public educa- 


tion in the United States. We who 
were brought up in it take it so for 
granted that we may fail to com- 
municate to our students and our 
communities a necessary apprecia- 
tion of education’s basic role in our 
political and economic, as well as 
in our intellectual and cultural, 
progress. 

It is wise, therefore, to make sure 
that no incipient voter leaves high 
school without acquiring some- 
thing of your faith in education and 
its indispensable part in preserving 
democracy. In what other institu- 
tion does the dream of America 
shine more brightly? 

Have faith in America; preach 
faith in its public schools. You are 
a part of the schools, a major part. 
Your words can hardly be accounted 
as mere lip service. You have a 
right to be vocal on this theme. 


FROM “FREEDOM TO LEARN.” 
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Dare to speak out, with the cour- 
age of sincere conviction. 


Have faith in the Eternal. I am 
scarcely qualified to talk about reli- 
gion. But this I know: that no one 
is good for the long pull which 
teaching requires who does not at 
least go so far toward religious con- 
viction as to accept Matthew Ar- 
nold’s conclusion that there is a 
power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness. I am_ talking 
about your faith, not about what 
you teach in the classroom, except 
by your life. 

Our public-school teachers give 
no religious instruction as such, 
nor should they. But this is not to 
say that their influence is either ir- 
religious or nonreligious. By the 
nature of their profession they are 
committed to the good life, to work 
on the side of the angels. Their 
characters have been formed in re- 
ligious and ethical molds. 

The public-school teacher may 
aid every upward struggle, every 
yearning after beauty, truth, and 
goodness. He may help young peo- 
ple to find the difference between 
right and wrong, not always so sim- 
ple in this complex and bewildering 
world—especially amid the tangled 
desires and unproved powers of 
youth. 

The teacher’s interest in conduct 
is not confined solely to discovering 
the causes of juvenile delinquency 
and helping to prevent it. It is a 
quiet and potent force in the lives 
of thousands who stand in no dan- 
ger of delinquency, in the lives of 
those who can rightly expect to 
make positive contributions to the 
store of righteousness and knowl- 
edge and decency and goodwill in 
the world. And the way to teach 
character, as Jim Ellenwood used to 
say, is to have it around the house. 

Such service is not to be described, 
as some have described it, as the 
teaching of mere morality. What is 
so mere about morality? Back of it 
lies the conviction that there are 
eternal principles implicit in the 
universe, that it is good to be good, 
and that it is wrong not to be good. 
As we are consecrated to the good 
life, so our influence has its mighty 
share in bringing the fullness of life 
and its wideness to the sons and 
daughters of men and of God. # 
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A Fresh Beginning 


Next fall you will have the chance to 
start over with new pupils and a new you. 


GRACE A. MAYR 


S° you’vE almost a full year’s 
teaching to your credit! The 
time has come to sign your second 
contract, and “they” are willing to 
take a chance on you for another 
year. But how do you feel? 

Let’s take inventory. Last year you 
were almost romantically breathless 
about the excitement of the new 
job. It was as if you had taken a 
vow, you felt so dedicated. And so 
you conscientiously familiarized 
yourself with the procedures of your 
school, explored the facilities of the 
community, and planned every les- 
son with care. 

Yet, in spite of your diligence, 
certain situations caught you un- 
awares—ordinary classroom-shatter- 
ing conditions that you failed to 
anticipate during your preparation. 
You had to learn for yourself how 
a windy, rainy day affects the emo- 
tional climate and what significance 
a day of the week may have—Mon- 
day sleepy, Friday hectic with week- 
end anticipation. 

You began to take into account 
the effect on your pupils of the 
coming dance or play, the mood of 
the students just before a holiday. 

There were other perplexing dis- 
coveries—lessons that didn’t succeed, 
problems of discipline, the impact 
of marks upon pupils, parents, and 
teachers. You suffered the difficulties 
of the neophyte surrounded by ex- 
perienced professionals. You were 
sometimes overwhelmed by the 
amazing amount of paper-work re- 
quired, by the many roles you had 
to play in a day’s teaching. 

The textbooks had not explained 
the hierarchy that exists in some 
schools whereby seniority deter- 
mines who will teach each course. 


And the books did not hint at the 


Mrs. Mayr teaches English in Dwight 
Morrow High School, Englewood, New 
Jersey. 


many times you would feel com- 
pelled to take on extra duties. 

During the year you have made 
many mistakes. Roll book and re- 
cords were not kept as well as they 
might have been. You allowed your- 
self the luxury of temper displays. 
You antagonized some of the diffi- 
cult children. You failed to share 
your problems with many of your 
best friends and allies—the parents. 
You tried to do the job alone. 

But you've learned. How you've 
learned! You realize now that the 
lesson in your planbook is a small 
part, however essential, of teaching. 
You've found a steady, calm voice a 
most effective teaching aid. You 
understand that the more you know 
about the personality, background, 
and ambitions of each pupil, the 
better you can teach him. You know 
that planning activities with your 
class makes possible a sharing ex- 
perience inestimable in value and 
that keeping the classroom attrac- 
tive and harmonious pays dividends 
in happiness. 

In fact, you’ve learned so much 
you no longer depend solely on your 
own efforts for success. You seek 
many sources of expert help—the 
principal, the school nurse, the 
guidance director, those who can 
help you to get the whole picture. 
Above all else, you’ve learned that 
the happiness of your pupils de- 
pends in large measure on your own 
maturity and good humor. 

Sigr your new contract. The 
greatest joy of teaching is the won- 
derful, ever-recurring chance to 
start over each fall with new pupils 
and a new you. Never again will 
you be the spindly green shoot of 
last year. You’ve put your roots 
down. Next year’s growth will be 
stronger. You can turn last year’s 
weaknesses into next year’s 


strengths. #+ # 
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RECENT trip to the USSR has 
A convinced me that education 
has become a main theater of the 
cold war; that Russia’s classrooms 
and libraries, her laboratories and 
teaching methods may threaten us 
more than her hydrogen bombs. 


For decades, the Soviet Union 
has had a long-range plan for ide- 
ological and economic world con- 
quest. At the heart of this project 
is the schooling for export of scores 
of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable technicians of all kinds. 
These people are being trained to 
develop the resources of countries 
outside the present Soviet orbit and 
to help convert the world to Com- 
munism. 

Even more formidable is the spec- 
tacular example of mass-training 
for the Soviet Union’s own domes- 
tic industrial needs. Bulganin re- 
cently announced that the produc- 
tion of trained specialists and ex- 
perts in the current five-year plan 
would be four million—equal to 
that of the last two five-year plans 
put together. 

In less than 40 years, starting 
with a population at least 50% il- 
literate, the Soviets have built a 
seven-year primary-school system 
rivaling our own in universality, 
with nearly 100% enrolment. Fur- 


Mr. Benton is the publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He dis- 
cussed this ic in greater detail 
at the llth National Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education, an 
NEA department. 


Journal publication of the article does 
not necessarily imply NEA advocacy 
of all of its recommendations. How- 
ever, Journal editors believe that read- 
ers will be much interested in these 
proposals. Brief letters expressing 
agreement or disagreement will be 
considered for the next “Our Readers 
Write” columns. 


. 
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ther, since World War II, the Soviet 
secondary-school system has mush- 
roomed amazingly. By 1960, the 
basic 10-year school is to be com- 
pulsory everywhere. 

I was told that in spite of acute 
labor shortages, all children are 
to be kept in school from 7 to 17. 
In the 10-year school, practically 
every “Russian youngster is to be 
given the opportunity of an educa- 
tion comparable perhaps to com- 
pleting two years at a top American 
college. 

Further, the USSR has already 
surpassed us in both number and 
percentage of students enrolled 
above the secondary level. 

The Communists from the earli- 
est days gave up butter for guns, 
but they gave up meat for educa- 
tion. 

The figures I am quoting were 
given me by top Soviet school offi- 
cials. They may exaggerate, but I 
suggest we would be wise to accept 
the figures literally. Americans have 
for years scoffed at Soviet claims— 
only to find that Russia has out- 
stripped all nations but our own 
in industrial production. If we are 
complacent about our educational 
efforts and system, if we allow our- 
selves to fall behind the Russians, 
we may find ourselves outwitted, 
outmaneuvered, outthought, and 
outbuilt thruout the world. 


Russian youngsters go to school 
six days a week, 10 months a year. 
Discipline is strict, study hours are 
long, and the curriculum is de- 
manding. For the first four years 
Soviet children concentrate on 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Russian. In the last six years, more 
than 40% of their time goes to 
science and mathematics. 

During these six years, they must 


WILLIAM BENTON 


take algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. Also compulsory are four 
or five years of physics, four years 
of chemistry, two years of biology, 
a year of astronomy, a year of psy- 
chology, and six years of a foreign 
language. 

My understanding is that there 
are no electives. Indeed, I was told 
that the first time the student has 
any choice of subjects, once he has 
chosen his field after the 10-year 
school, is as a graduate student at 
a university. 

The USSR in the last quarter 
century has applied the educational 
goals of the old élite to the new 
masses. They offer as much high- 
grade training to every child as his 
talents and abilities will absorb. 
They are seeking to steal the Amer- 
ican dream—and in broad daylight. 

Pro-Rector Vovchenko of the 
University of Moscow told me that 
above the 10-year schools there are 
now more than 2000 “tekhnikums,” 
a kind of vocational college. They 
give two-and-a-half- and four-year 
courses to 2.5 million students. 
They produce nonprofessional tech- 
nicians who move into key super- 
visory and operating jobs in indus- 
try. There are even tekhnikums in 
such areas as music, art, medicine, 
and education. 

Then there are the 800 institu- 
tions of higher Soviet education. 
Thirty-three of these are universi- 
ties. The rest are the specialized 
institutes for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, dentists, aeronautical ex- 
perts, electrical specialists, agricul- 
tural experts, and the like. All uni- 
versities and higher institutes pro- 
vide five-year programs, except the 
teacher-education institutes, which 
are four years. The total estimated 
enrolment in higher education is 
1,825,000. 
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—more ominous than 
the hydrogen bomb? 


The University of Moscow, dom- 
inating the city with its gleaming 
33-story central tower dedicated to 
the sciences, enrols 23,000 students 
and contains 1900 laboratory 
rooms. (See the photograph.) This 
new building, completed in 1953, 
cost the equivalent of at least $150 
million—more than has been spent 
for the complete physical plant 
of most American universities. 

Here work most of the 2000 pro- 
fessors of the University of Moscow 
who teach students. Here, too, are 
the 500 scholars dedicated to re- 
search, from whom no teaching is 
expected. All must seek to make 
their own individual scientific con- 
tributions in the laboratories. 

Those who succeed receive the 
highly prized doctorate, which is 
a top or super degree for which we 
have no equivalent. 


I reauize that the very idea that 
the USSR can have an educational 
advantage over us is one which 
many of us emotionally resist. We 
don’t want a push-button system in 
education like Russia’s. But such 
a system can have advantages. For 
example, the 10-year schools don’t 
have to compete with industry for 
physics teachers; the state trains 
the teachers and funnels them to 
the schools. 

The advantage of such central 
control which most interested me, 
because I am chairman of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, was the 
extraordinary progress of the Rus- 
sians in the use of educational mo- 
tion pictures. The goal of a projec- 
tor in every classroom has not yet 
been achieved in the USSR. But at 
present rates of progress the Soviets 
will achieve this a decade before 
the U.S. gets a projector into every 
school building. 
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Tue Soviet educational system 
has, of course, grave and indeed 
tragic weaknesses by our standards 
and goals. There is no academic 
freedom or tenure for teachers. No 
criticism of the regime or of offi- 
cial dogma is permitted. Classroom 
discussion is not encouraged. Heavy 
emphasis is given to rote memoriza- 
tion of texts. Every advanced stu- 
dent must devote full time to his 
specialty except for 10% given to 
the study of dialectical materialism 
and Marxism-Leninism. 

The student can’t change his 
mind about his profession in mid- 
stream; he can’t shift. Every grad- 
uate of a tekhnikum, institute, or 
university must work for three years 
on any assigned job in his specialty, 
under penalty of prosecution. 


Tuis, then, is the spectacle of the 
growth of Soviet education. This 


is the story of its explosively ex- 
panding output. By contrast, we 
in the U.S. have been talking about 
our own impending school crisis 
for years but doing little about it. 

In late January this year, Dr. 
Gallup found that 67% of all adults 
were in favor of federal aid for 
school construction, with only 24% 
opposed, I’ve wondered what the 
White House conferees who op- 
posed federal aid for school con- 
struction may have been thinking 
of. If they had understood that the 
issue of national survival is literally 
tied up to an adequate educational 
plant, they should have favored 
such aid 99 to one. 

The difference between the ad- 
ministration’s proposal of $1.25 bil- 
lion over five years on an equaliza- 
tion basis, and the Kelley bill for 
$1.6 billion over four years on a 
flat-grant principle, is largely pro- 
cedural; neither measure is likely 
to do more than chart a beginning 
on the problem. But any start seems 
better than long-standing paralysis. 

Passage of one or the other of 
these bills is a task for leadership 
across the country. Support of such 
bills should be wholly bipartisan, 
with educators and business and 
labor leaders working to secure pas- 
sage as promptly as possible. 

Furthermore, as soon as_ this 
year’s legislation is passed we must 
face up to the need for a new act de- 


The new science building of the University of 
Moscow cost the equivalent of at least $150 million. 
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signed to stimulate school building 
up to a rate of $3.8 billion a year. 


Even tho new school buildings— 
the main object of current educa- 
tional legislation—are imperative, 
I believe two other requirements 
are even more urgent. 

A first priority is the establish- 
ment of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, to be awarded on a competi- 
tive basis. You have heard many 
times that our industries and our 
defense establishments require at 
least 45 to 50 thousand new engi- 
neers a year, and that Russia pro- 
duced 63,000 engineering graduates 
last year in contrast to our 23,000. 

There is also a scramble in this 
country for physicists, chemists, and 
mathematicians. These shortages 
have obscured the swelling demand 
for professional and technical ex- 
perts in many other fields. At the 
rate we are growing, we can expect 
shortages of at least 22,000 physi- 
cians and 100,000 nurses by 1960. 
The need for dentists, architects, 
and psychologists has jumped, too, 
and we must not forget the liberal 
arts. The shortage of teachers, al- 
ready serious, may become the most 
acute of all. 

Eighty to 90% of all students at 
the Soviet higher institutions have 
been on state scholarships, and, 
beginning this autumn, all educa- 
tion is to be free. Every Soviet stu- 
dent can now keep going upward 
in the Communist world at the 
state’s expense so long as he can 
make the grades. Indeed, he is 
pushed, prodded, pressured, and en- 
ticed to reach the limit of his capac- 
ity for education. 

Weighed against our practices, 
these policies give the Kremlin ob- 
vious advantages for developing 
and exploiting its manpower poten- 
tial. While the Russians try to har- 
ness 100% of theirs, we waste much 
of ours, and most flagrantly. 

In the light of today’s emergency, 
the federal government should un- 
dertake immediately a _ national 
competitive scholarship program 
beginning with as many as 20,000 
scholarships annually, each cover- 
ing four years of college. Further, 
this should be increased as rapidly 
as possible to a level of 100,000 
scholarships a year. To these should 
be added 20,000 or more graduate 
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fellowships. Trained manpower is 
our most important national re- 
source. Bulganin called Russia’s 
trained manpower his country’s 
gold reserve. 

Our high schools abound with 
talent worthy of such scholarships. 
Dael Wolfle, executive officer, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, tells us that 
150,000 pupils from each high- 
school graduating class who could 
become average or better members 
of most of the specialized fields fail 
to go on to college. 


Tue Soviets have made the life 
of science and research, of engi- 
neering and of scholarship, one of 
the best rewarded in the entire 
Union, in terms of salaries and 
prestige and of freedom from the 
harsher realities of Soviet life. The 
average professor in the USSR 








I still find each day tvo short 
for all the thoughts I want to 
think, all the walks I want to 
take, all the books I want to read, 
and all the friends I want to see. 
The longer I live the more my 
mind dwells upon the beauty and 
the wonder of the world. .. . 
One’s own door opens upon the 
wealth of heaven and earth. .. . 
Life is a struggle, but not a war- 
fare; it is a day’s labor, but labor 
on God’s earth, under the sun 
and stars, with other laborers, 
where we may think and sing and 
rejoice as we work. 

—John Burroughs 





earns perhaps 10 times what. an 
ordinary Russian worker gets. Out- 
standing professors earn the equiv- 
alent of the annual salary of an 
American _industrial-corporation 
president. 

And this brings me to our second 
educational need. Without delay, 
and on a bold scale, we must de- 
velop new incentives for teachers. 

In the development of new and 
far bigger incentives for talented 
teachers, I fear we must again turn 
to the federal government for lead- 
ership. Some five or 10 years hence, 
several billion dollars annually will 
have to be found to add to teachers’ 
salaries. 

This program to stimulate our 
present teachers and to attract new 
ones should be launched at once 
on a scale into the hundreds of mil- 





lions, allocated thru state depart- 
ments of education to communities 
which undertake to attract and 
keep promising teachers. 


Finatty, we need to re-examine 
our teaching methods and our in- 
stitutional setups. We must begin 
now to cut down in many areas the 
waste in our system. While we raise 
teachers’ salaries, can we lengthen 
the school year? [See “The Year- 
Round School Program,” February 
1956 JOURNAL, pages 82-84.] 

And can we learn how to com- 
press some of the years enroute to 
the doctoral degree by cutting down 
waste time? 

Let us also study the creation 
of new kinds of institutions as they 
may be needed. A few months ago 
I suggested that our government 
create technical-assistance acade- 
mies, equal in status to the United 
States Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies, to educate picked 
young men and women for service 
overseas as technical specialists. I 
emphasized that such academies— 
and I apply this to all technical or 
scientific education in our country 
—should have a curriculum with a 
strong infusion of the liberal arts, 
so that our young engineers and 
scientists can better serve their 
country overseas. 

One vast reservoir of talent con- 
sists of our entire present labor 
force, those whose education 
stopped when they left school. Can 
we not launch a national revival for 
citizen participation in education 
at all ages? I think we can, and this 
is a great challenge to our univer- 
sities. 


In concLusion, may I stress that 
our best overall opportunity for 
doing a better educational job than 
the USSR continues to lie in edu- 
cating whole men. This must and 
will remain our goal rather than 
the Soviet prototype of the narrow- 
ly trained specialist, technician, or 
functionary. 

Many of you, I know, may ques- 
tion whether the U.S. can afford the 
costly program I have advocated. 
But in this boom year of which 
some are boasting, let not the plea 
of poverty deprive our children of 
their future development in free- 
dom and our nation of its destiny. 
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HE thing that makes the educa- 
‘Tae reporter’s job at once an 
ulcer beat and an _ ego-polishing 
pleasure is teachers. 

Toward the most important and 
the toughest part of the report- 
er’s job—schoolboard and admin- 
istration action and policies—teach- 
ers are too often suspicious and 
not sufficiently informed. 

Toward the easiest part of the re- 
porter’s job—the feature articles on 
reading, teaching the handicapped, 
ways of bypassing the “arithmetic 
block,” and all the other jobs of 
translating the classroom to the 
public—teachers are heart-warming- 
ly helpful and appreciative. 

They call you up and commend 
you so generously that you glow in 
the conviction that you have set ed- 
ucation forward 100 years all by 
yourself. They write letters—won- 
derful letters—that make your fifth 
annual assignment to a _ primary- 
grade post-office project and your 
sixth go-around with a miniature 
tree-farm look like fascinating chal- 
lenges. 

Sometimes they even remember to 
send copies of their flattering letters 
to the place where it will do the 
most good, your boss. 


Mrs. Morrison, education editor of a 
city newspaper, served on the 1956 
AASA yearbook commission on school- 
board-superintendent relationships. 
When we asked her for an article 
growing out of her experiences, she 
wrote this one, with the protestation 
that she deplores generalization about 
schools and teachers and is fully aware 
that teacher and schoolboard perform- 
ance varies tremendously thruout the 
country. 
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I have no quarrel with the teach- 
ers’ attitude toward the newspapers’ 
reporting of board-administration 
news. Except during the high-anxi- 
ety periods of salary adjustments, 
the teacher is probably less prone 
to object to the way the paper re- 
ports school news than is the aver- 
age subscriber. 

What gives me pause is the fact 
that teachers sometimes seem con- 
tent to form opinions about their 
board and administration largely 
from newspaper stories. Further- 
more, on so many of the involved 
school problems, teachers are likely 
to be as uninformed as the public. 


Tuis business of teachers’ form- 
ing opinions of their top brass and 
of school policies from newspaper 
reports—and from their own very 
active grapevine—is one of the first 
surprises that comes to a reporter 
new to the education beat. Even in 
a district where all board meetings 
are open, he finds that few teachers 
ever attend and few teacher organi- 
zations send regular representatives 
to keep the membership informed. 
However, I understand that an in- 
creasing number of local education 
associations are setting up commit- 
tees to attend board meetings thru- 
out the year. 

I realize quite well that many 
teachers still work in districts where 
the board and administrative per- 
formance is anything but open, that 
in some places teachers and even 
administrators are discouraged from 
attending board meetings. 

However, I am speaking of dis- 


at the administrative 


side of schools, advises 


WILMA MORRISON 


tricts where the board’s activities 
are not only permissively but ag- 
gressively open. Even in such dis- 
tricts, school people seem indif- 
ferent to the problems and _per- 
formance of their boards and ad- 
ministration—outside of those prob- 
lems that directly concern teacher 
salaries and welfare. From my ob- 
servations, it seems that such an 
attitude is fairly common. 

The highly emotional and suspi- 
cious reaction of the public to 
anything that has to do with schools 
complicates education coverage 
enough. When you add to this the 
further hazard of a teaching staff 
who trust to the paper and to 
hearsay for most of their facts, the 
reporter’s job is just that much 
tougher. He feels compelled to use 
more explanation and more direct 
quotes than good journalism re- 
quires. 

Schoolmen have the usual human 
frailties. They talk. And what 
they say and how they feel finds re- 
flection in the public attitude to- 
ward the entire school system. The 
suspicions of a handful of teachers 
who, for lack of information, be- 
lieve there is double-dealing going 
on at the top can create more mis- 
trust than an organized school- 
heckling group. 


I am struck by the fact that in too 
many communities, teachers who 
ordinarily never go to a board meet- 
ing from one year’s end to another 
will jam a board room when a dis- 
cussion of salary is on the agenda. 

This is not too surprising. People 
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are people and so are teachers, Na- 
turally the pay check is a vital in- 
terest. Still, 1 think that for the sake 
of public relations, teachers might 
well send a few delegations to the 
board meetings immediately preced- 
ing the spring salary session—just 
to make the inevitable bank-night 
crowd a little less noticeable. 

Of course, I'm aware that there 
are a number of factors that affect 
teacher attendance at board meet- 
ings. For example, many board 
meetings are held during school 
hours. Others are usually held on 
school nights when teachers na- 
turally want to stay home and pre- 
pare for the next day’s strenuous 
round. In some places, I’m sorry to 
say, teachers are afraid to go to 
board meetings. (This is a real re- 
flection on school administrators 
and board members, who should 
encourage teachers to attend.) 

However, the fact remains that 
many teachers stay away from board 
meetings even when the time is 
convenient and there is no doubt 
about their welcome. 


I reauize that I may be over- 
emphasizing what seems to me to be 
a weakness in our school systems— 
relations between teachers and their 
boards and administrators. I real- 
ize, too, that teachers may ask me 
how well the Newspaper Guild 
turns out for meetings other than 
those in which negotiating commit- 
tees report back on salary hassles 
with management. And the answer 
to that would have to be, “Not well 
at all.” 

But there is a difference between 
the position of employes in private 
and in public business. Should the 
millenium ever come when the 
publisher and editors hold their 
policy-making meetings with doors 
open and microphones in front of 
their faces, I think it would be 
hard to keep the field hands away. 

I think it would be just as hard 
to keep us away from routine meet- 
ings as from those at which our 
salaries and working conditions 
were up for discussion. Because the 
kind of paper we are part of, the 
journalistic policies and goals that 
make our jobs something to be 
proud of or, conversely, just a living 
are determined in those meetings. 

The same goes for a school sys- 


tem. It is the local school boards 
and administrators who take the 
lead in shaping our schools. And 
they do this, not with an occasional 
climactic action, but in hundreds 
of meeting-by-meeting actions and 
reports. No one of them is earth- 
shaking, but the sum of them points 
the way of the schools for better or 
for worse. 


Tracuers, as well as the public, 
will learn more about their own 
school systems from a back seat at 
board meetings than from the best 
and most honest of superintendents’ 
reports and head-office brochures. 
At least, if a teacher attends fairly 
regularly, he will get a background 
of policies against which to meas- 
ure instructions and _ procedures 
when they filter down to him in his 
school. 

More important, this is the only 
way I know to get insight into the 
individual and collective character 
and motives of directors and ad- 
ministrators. Against this insight 
one can measure the rumors that 
flourish as wildly among school 
and college staffs as in any other 
profession. 

What do board members say 
when a typewriter company protests 
the allocation of orders according 
to preference and judgment of 





A little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion. 

—Francis Bacon 





teachers who use the machines? 
What is their answer to the group 
of retired teachers who did not join 
the retirement plan 20 years ago 
when others did and now seeks a 
retroactive dispensation? At the cur- 
riculum meeting what kind of ques- 
tions do board members ask? 

Is their concern for the shortage 
of library books? Or are board 
members preoccupied with the con- 
tent of one or two books about 
which they have had complaints? 
Do they belabor the hand-me-down 
line about expensive educational 
“frills,” or do they merely want as- 
surance that films and other aids 
are intelligently coordinated with 
the curriculum goals? 


How does the superintendent an- 
swer when it is plain there has been 
a foul-up in some school program? 
Does he give a straight answer, ad- 
mitting administrative responsibil- 
ity, or does he evade or pass the 
buck to an underling? 


Tue foregoing generalizations as- 
sume a certain kind of district op- 
eration—particularly one in which 
board and administration doors are 
open. But what of those districts 
in which this is not the case? 

I can only say that I am amazed 
at the number of districts in which 
the public—and the newspapers— 
accept without question or protest 
practices detrimental or dangerous 
to schools. 

The closed and semi-closed board 
and administration is only one of 
these practices. Some of the other 
school organizational policies that 
surprise the school patron who has 
never lived with them are: the 
board that is divided into commit- 
tees—curriculum, finance, buildings 
—where facts are collected and de- 
cisions made by a segment of the 
board and rubber-stamped by the 
membership; divided administra- 
tion, with the business manager re- 
sponsible to the board instead of 
the superintendent. 

Most incomprehensible of all is 
the politically appointed board and 
the spectacle of partisan politics in 
schoolboard elections. 

Since the public—including news- 
papers—is not foolish, one can only 
conclude that a lot of poor school 
procedures continue chiefly because 
things have always been done that 
way and no one has looked around 
to see that they can be done differ- 
ently. 


It seems to me that the time has 
come for teachers to give some con- 
sideration to school organization, 
board procedures, curriculum pres- 
sures, maybe even the board-admin- 
istrative problem of professional 
competency among their own mem- 
bers. 

At least it would seem that a 
closer look at the board and admin- 
istrative side of schools—a first-hand 
and friendly look by the many, not 
just a handful of organizational 
committees—might be a develop- 
ment in the right direction. # # 
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“PROUD TO TEACH” 


will be the theme of the NEA convention in 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-6. 


s I have gone about the country 
this year, there has been a 
wonderfully heartening response to 
the slogan, “Proud To Teach.” It 
will be the theme of the 94th NEA 
convention, which will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-6, 1956. 

In 1936, when the NEA last met 
in Portland, the theme was “Edu- 
cation Moving Forward.” We have 
indeed moved forward in the inter- 
vening 20 years. At our 1956 con- 
vention, we shall again consider 
ways and means by which our As- 
sociation may move ahead. 

Major sessions will be held in 
Portland Civic Auditorium. Hos- 
pitality plans being developed by 
the Portland teachers will make 
this a memorable convention in the 
City of Roses. 


Sunday, July 1—Bishop Kennedy, 
of the Los Angeles Area of the 
Methodist Church, will deliver the 
vesper service address at 4 pM. 


Monday, July 2—Departments of 
the Association will hold meetings. 

In the evening, the first general 
session will be addressed by Eric 
Johnston, roving ambassador to the 
Near East and president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. 


Tuesday, July 3—At 8 am the state 
delegations will have their first 
scheduled meetings. 

The first session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will follow at 
10 aM, and officers for 1956-57 will 
be nominated. 

In the afternoon, committees and 
commissions will hold open ses- 
sions. 

The evening will be devoted to 
classroom-teacher activities. A high- 
light will be a chuck-wagon din- 
ner followed by a program of enter- 
tainment. 


Dr. Buford is NEA esident and 
ST of schools, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 
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Wednesday, July 4—The second 
session of the Representative As- 
sembly at 9:30 am will feature a 
presentation by the executive sec- 
retary of the achievements of the 
Association during 1955-56 and a 
presentation by other officers of a 
possible expanded program of As- 
sociation services. 

In the afternoon, the delegate 
body will divide into groups of 10 
to 15 persons to evaluate the present 
program and consider the possibil- 
ity of an expanded program. 

At the evening general session 
I expect to discuss the theme of the 
convention, and there may be an- 
other speaker. 

The presidents’ reception will 
follow the session. We have in- 
vited department presidents to par- 
ticipate, so that delegates may meet 
these fine leaders, too, especially 
the president of the department in 
which the delegate is interested. 


Thursday, July 5—There will be no 
session of the Representative As- 
sembly. 

The 350 or 400 leaders of the 
small work groups scheduled to 
meet Wednesday afternoon wil! 
spend the day im a special workshop 
to produce a consensus report and 
recommendations for the Board of 
Directors and for the Represent- 
ative Assembly concerning the kind 
of program NEA members want. 

For all other delegates, there will 
be major sections in the morning 
on teacher welfare, lay relations, 
problems of local-association off- 
cers, instructional topics, and ad- 
ministration and finance. In the 
afternoon, these sections will be 
subdivided into smaller groups for 
discussion of various aspects of these 
major areas. 

In the evening, the traditional 
friendship night (in two sections) 
will provide delegates an opportu- 
nity to meet all candidates for office 
for the following year. 


Concurrently with the friendship- 
night program will be two premiere 
showings in the Portland Civic 
Auditorium of the new hour-length 
color film, A Desk for Billie, pro- 
duced by the NEA, in cooperation 
with the state associations, on the 
life of Billie Davis. Mrs. Davis, who 
wrote the famous Saturday Evening 
Post article and who has thrilled so 
many audiences with her story, will 
make a brief appearance. 


Friday, July 6—The Representative 
Assembly will meet all day Friday 
for the adoption of resolutions and 
budget; the presentation of reports 
on finance, the new NEA Center, 
and the honor roll; and the transac- 
tion of other business of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

In the evening, the final general 
session will feature the presentation 
of newly elected officers and an ad- 
dress by Lee DuBridge, president of 
California Institute of Technology. 


All Week—Instead of the custom- 
ary state-headquarters rooms, there 
will be a single large hospitality 
center in the Multnomah Hotel, to 
be called the House of Friendship. 


Before and After—The annual con- 
ference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards will be held 
at Parkland, Washington, June 26- 
30; the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference at Portland, Ore- 
gon, July 8-20; the National School 
Public Relations Association Semi- 
nar at San Francisco, July 9-14; 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals Conference at 
Stanford, California, July 9-20. 
The NEA Travel Division has 
planned tours to both Alaska and 
Hawaii, starting immediately after 
the convention. 

Write the units involved at NEA 
headquarters for further informa- 


tion. #+ # 
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wo years ago I came to Oregon 
ae a tourist. I’m still here. The 
reason is simple, and it sums up all 
that -any tourist needs to know 
about the state in three easy words: 
Oregon has everything. 

It has snow-capped mountains, 
lush valleys, great deserts; it has 
towering forests and immense prai- 
ries; it has fine roads; it has white- 
face cattle, Pendleton jackets, rain- 
bow trout, sublime summer weather, 
Gravenstein apples, and the Pacific 
Ocean. Oregon has everything, and 
tourists have hardly begun to dis- 
cover it. 


Ir rr is your good fortune to be a 
delegate to the NEA convention in 
Oregon, by all means make your 
trip. by car. You can’t begin to ap- 
preciate the state without one. And 
plan to do at least part of your liv- 
ing outdoors, Camping facilities are 
almost limitless. 

To begin with the obvious, take 
the Loop Drive around Mt. Hood, 
that lovely mountain that seems to 
turn to strawberry ice cream in the 
sunset. And don’t forget the Scenic 
Route to Vista House overlooking 
the Columbia. These are so natural 
a part of a visit to Portland that I 
suspect you will find conducted 
tours available just for teachers 
during the convention. 

Highway 99, the fastest north- 


Mrs. Payne, formerly associate editor 
of The Indiana Teacher, is a free-lance 
writer. One of her stories, “The Pio- 
neer,” is scheduled to appear in the 
July issue of Seventeen. 


The photos, taken by the Angelus 
Studio, were supplied by the Oregon 
State Highway Commission. Above is 
a view of Portland and Mt. Hood; on 
the next page, Multnomah Falls. 


south route to Portland, should be 
used as a skipping-off point for jun- 
kets east and west. It runs thru the 
heart of the Willamette Valley, the 
most populous area of Oregon, and 
is liberally supplied with hotels, 
motels, restaurants, service stations, 
supermarkets, and billboards. But 
you can’t drive straight up 99 and 
then claim that you have “seen” 
Oregon. 


Tue best way to see Oregon is 
from the small roads, the county 
roads, You will not find them ad- 
vertised, and they will be complete- 
ly innocent of tourist bait. But they 
will reveal this country to you as 
nothing else will, particularly in 
the western foothills of the Cascade 
Mountains. (East of the Cascades 
you needn’t leave the main high- 
ways for spectacle; it is always pres- 
ent, everywhere.) 

I know the western foothill coun- 
try best, because I live in it, near a 
town with the enchanting name of 
Sweet Home. Sweet Home is a case 





Mrs. Payne confesses that she 
does not rhapsodize over the Colum- 
bia Gorge route. Oregon State As- 
sociation Secretary Cecil Posey, on 
the other hand, is enthusiastic: 

“The Columbia Gorge route into 
Portland from eastern Oregon goes 
across the famed Snake River just 
above Hell’s Canyon, over the Blue 
Mountains, and thru the wheat 
country of Pendleton, home of the 
world-famous Pendleton Round-Up. 
Then the route goes by McNary 
Dam on the Columbia, down the 
Columbia thru the Dalles, where 
a half-billion-dollar, multi-p 
dam is under construction, and 
thru the Columbia Gorge = . 
Here one sees the famous Sa 
ville Dam, Multnomah Falls, and 
other scenery unparalleled thruout 
the world.” 

—The Editors. 





in point; altho the town has tourist 
facilities, they primarily serve the 
thru traffic crossing the Santiam 
Pass via Highway 20. No effort is 
made to woo tourists off 20, and it 
is a rare one who discovers the beau- 
ty of the back-country roads. 

Only the native knows of the 
Mountain Home Road, for exam- 
ple, with its breathtaking view of 
the Willamette Valley; or the Fern 
Ridge Road, overlooking beautiful 
Holly Valley; or the Sodaville Road 
with its unexpected glimpses of Mt. 
Jefferson and the Three Sisters and 
Little Brother. 

I could name a dozen other spots 
only minutes away from Main 
Street, all of which would have uni- 
formed attendants, peanut venders, 
foot-long hotdogs, and a biennial 
fight for park funds in the state leg- 
islature if they existed anywhere 
outside Oregon. 

When you hail, as I do, from that 
section of the country known poeti- 
cally as the corn-and-hog belt, where 
any patch of ground containing two 
hills and one curve in the road is 
likely to be sanctified as a state 
park, you never stop rubbing your 
eyes. I’m frankly slap-happy with 
scenery all the time. Yet these are 
just - back-country roads linking 
farms and villages. 


I’m crap William Wordsworth 
never got to Oregon. He thought 
earth had nothing to “show more 
fair” than the sight of London from 
Westminster Bridge. The beauties 
of our back country would surely 
have struck him quite speechless, 
and the world would have lost a 
romantic poet. He would have 
turned farmer instead; every Ore- 
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gon farmer in his heart is a poet. 
“Dull would he be of soul who 
could pass by a sight so touching 
in its majesty,” wrote Mr. Words- 
worth of London, yet the lines sure- 
ly belong to Oregon. 

This countryside does not strike 
you as being merely “pretty.” It is 
vast but not grim, rich but not 
smug, tender but not fragile. There 
is, in the great tumble of hills, a 
quality of grave friendliness, of an- 
cient dignity, of innocence. Words- 
worth has already said it—“‘touching 
in its majesty.” Nobody fails to re- 
spond to it. 

See our foothill country. And for 
pure spectacle, choose a few of the 
following (you can’t possibly see 
them all on one trip, but one or 
two can be fitted into any tour 
plan): See the Rogue River country 
and Crater Lake. See Bend, the 
mecca for sportsmen and photog- 
raphers. See a sunset on the Pacific. 
See the Tillamook Burn. (This may 
seem an unusual recommendation, 
but I suspect that nothing you see 
in the West will remain as vividly 
in your memory.) See the John Day 
country—it’s the West with a capital 
“W,” the cattle and cowboy coun- 
try. See the serene and lovely Blue 
Mountains. 


Asove all, see the Wallowa Val- 
ley. I suppose nothing could ever 
destroy the enduring beauty of the 
Wallowa Valley, but I believe one 
reason it is so perfect and unspoiled 
is because it is so remote. Located 
in the far northeast corner of Ore- 
gon, it is too far off the beaten path 
for today’s average high-speed tour- 
ist, who is likely to look it up on 
the map and say, “Skip it; it’s not 
worth the trouble.” 

Except for two roads (one mag- 
nificent pass, Highway 83, connects 
it to Idaho on the north) , Wallowa 
Valley is sealed off—on the east by 
the Grand Canyon of the Snake, on 
the south by the Wallowa Moun- 
tains. The mountains have no roads; 
they can be entered only on foot or 
on horseback. The valley itself is 
small and flat. There are no foot- 
hills. The floor of the valley simply 
stops, and there are the mountain 
peaks, soaring to heights over 10,000 
feet. 

The effect is staggering. Neither 
ph®tographs nor all the travel lit- 
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erature available can do it justice. 
In his book, Of Men and Moun- 
tains, Justice William O. Douglas 
comes closest. The high Wallowas 
are his passion. Unquestionably, the 
Wallowa Valley ranks with Wyo- 
ming’s Jackson Hole and Canada’s 
Lake Louise for majestic beauty. 


Tuis brief and highly partial ac- 
count of Oregon’s tourist attrac- 
tions barely skims the surface. I am 
forced, by the limitations of space, 
to scurry on to various practical 
considerations, such as the what-to- 
wear department. Bring a sweater 
or jacket for daytime and a coat for 
evening. Nights are cold in Oregon. 
Bring stout ‘walking shoes and 
slacks. You just don’t prowl this 
rugged country in your pink Hand- 
macher. 

Two words of warning: (1) Look 
out for log trucks, always. Remem- 
ber that logging is Oregon’s major 
industry. If your car tangles with a 
log truck, the teacher shortage will 
be worse next year. (2) Don’t hop 
out of your car for a tramp alone 
thru the forest. You can get lost in a 
matter of minutes. This might also 
contribute to the teacher shortage. 

Getting lost in an Oregon forest 
is no laughing matter. Tramp thru 
the forest, yes, but do it only in 
clearly marked recreation areas. 

Nature is still master in Oregon, 
and no Oregonian ever forgets it. 
This is still frontier country, auto- 
matic washers and coaxial cables 
and arterial highways notwithstand- 
ing. Hunters still bag deer and 
pheasant on the very outskirts of 
Portland. The Sweet Home Rotary 
Club dined last year on roast bear. 
A rancher’s cougar hearth-rug is 
likely to be home-grown. (You 
needn’t fear wild animals when you 
camp, however. They must be 
stalked even to be glimpsed.) 


Anp as for Oregon’s schools, most 
of them look as tho they were built 
day before yesterday. Even the older 
ones are beautifully kept. They are 
good inside, too! 

Finally, let me modestly remind 
you that the title of “Teacher of the 
Year” was won in 1955 by an Ore- 
gonian, Margaret Perry of Mon- 
mouth. 

Didn’t I tell you? Oregon has 


everything! + # 














































































HE idea of teacher aides has 
§ poten the public imagination 
as a “simple” solution both to the 
problem of increasingly large pupil 
enrolments and to the consequent 
shortage of classrooms. 

Since most of the publicity cen- 
ters around “A Cooperative Study 
for Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies” conducted by Cen- 
tral Michigan College in coopera- 
tion with Bay City, Michigan, and 
other public-school systems, it seems 
well to describe this project in fac- 
tual terms before attempting any 
assessment. The study is financed 
by grants from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The following description is 
based on a two-day visit to Bay City, 
the Report of the First Two Years 
of the Study, 1955 (commonly 
known as the Second Report), and 
some additional material supplied 
by the director of the study. 


In tue first year, 1952-53, a job 
analysis was made of the work of 
the 137 elementary teachers in the 
Bay City schools to determine how 
they actually spend their profes- 
sional time. In the following year, 
eight aides were placed with select- 
ed teachers who were considered 
“dynamic,” “respected,” and “‘inter- 
ested in new and promising ideas.” 
The aides were chosen: from a rec- 
ommended group thru interviews 
conducted cooperatively by the 
school administration and the staff 
of the study. 

Graduation from high school was 
a minimal educational requirement. 
The staff sought high intelligence, 
prior experience with children, and 
stable personalities, but persons 
with professional teacher prepara- 
tion were excluded. The present 
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aide group ranges from _twelfth- 
grade education to B.A. degree, 
with the median at two years’ col- 
lege education. 

These aides are placed in class- 
rooms with enrolments of 48 or 
more, in kindergarten thru the 
eighth grade, with certified teachers 
whose median teaching experience 
is 20 years. The aides have a special 
certification for purposes of experi- 
ment, and are paid $45 a week by 
the city schools. The Bay City direc- 
tor of elementary education meets 
with the aides for a two-hour semi- 
nar each week. 

A central core of duties has been 
rather uniformly performed by the 
aides. They assume full responsibil- 
ity fer attendance records and fund 
collections, grade daily papers and 
standardized . tests, relieve teachers 
for scheduled “breaks,” prepare ma- 
terials, and monitor or help the 
large group while teachers work 
with segments of the class. Beyond 
such common duties, they serve ac- 
cording to individual initiative and 
special skills. 


In avpition to Bay City, 25 other 
Michigan communities and one out 
of the state are now affiliated in the 
teacher-aide program. The Second 
Report issues a wide invitation to 
others to join, and the cooperative 
staff has received an additional 
grant to extend the program to the 
secondary level. 

As far as externals go, the Bay 
City program is a “success.” The 
aides have undoubtedly taken many 
burdens from teachers, and have de- 
veloped sympathetic rapport with 
children. The aides themselves, the 
teachers, the administration, the 
parents, and the pupils are happy 
about their work. 

But many questions of educa- 
tional aims and values need to be 
explored before this or any other 


program for placing non-profession- 
ally trained persons in large class- 
rooms is considered a “‘success” in 
the sense that it is recommended for 
widespread adoption. 

A research program in this area 
should explore teacher competen- 
cies in relation to the goals of edu- 
cation and the effect of large classes 
in relation to these goals. It should 
differentiate between the need for 
clerical services in the school and 
the work of a teacher aide. Further, 
it should distinguish between a 
project that works in a local situa- 
tion and research that is valid as a 
guide for action elsewhere. 

Professional educators must face 
the fact that sudden large enrol- 
ments force them to examine values 
more carefully than ever before. Is 
it better to increase class size, to go 
on half-day sessions, to sacrifice li- 
braries and gymnasiums, or to hire 
space in churches? Are any of these 
temporary expediencies so satisfac- 
tory that they may be continued as 
a long-range pattern in American 
education? 


WE sHouLp expect the Michigan 
Teacher Competencies Study, ex- 
amining one of these alternatives, 
to help us sort out the values in- 
volved. However, one finds no state- 
ment of values and no research ex- 
ploration on what happens to chil- 
dren in large classes beyond a report 
of their scores in standardized 
achievement batteries. 

When a classroom of 55 first-grad- 
ers was visited by the writer, the 
teacher described 15 of the children 
as “immature and probable fail- 
ures.” What is the cost of a possible 
27% failure rate, both in dollars 
and in human terms? 

In the Bay City program there is 
a demonstrable step-up in the num- 
ber of large-group classes that a 
teacher can teach with an aide. 
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However, with .this increase in 
group instruction there appears to 
be a corresponding decrease in in- 
dividual teacher-pupil contact. The 
aide grades the papers in which in- 
dividual errors are revealed; the 
aide carries out the individual in- 
struction; the aide receives the con- 
fidences the child wishes to share 
with an adult. 

Do we accept as valid the impli- 
cation that it takes a professional 
educator to teach groups compe- 
tently, but that a professional edu- 
cator is not essential for work with 
individuals? 

In short, the Bay City investiga- 
tions have explored rather carefully 
what happens to teachers and to 
aides when they work cooperative- 
ly in a large class, but they have not 
explored what happens to children 
in large classes. They tend to. sub- 
stantiate previous research which 
indicated that academic skills can 
be taught with reasonable effective- 
ness in large classes, altho they have 
presented no data on failure. 

They have not explored the fac- 
tors that motivate learning and cre- 
ativity, or the factors that develop 
a sense of self-worth and promote 
the responsible, self-directing, self- 
disciplined behavior desired in a 
democratic citizen. 

Related to consideration of large 
classes and teacher aides is the mat- 
ter of clerical help. The modern 
trend toward differentiating instruc- 
tion both for groups and for indi- 
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viduals, toward increased record- 
keeping on the total growth of chil- 
dren, toward personalized narrative 
reporting to parents, toward more 
accurate pupil accounting, toward 
teacher-planned research—all of this 
demands adequate secretarial as 
well as clerical help in all schools. 

If this is so, then let us hire secre- 
taries as inevitably and as function- 
ally as business does. But let us not 
confuse secretaries and_ teacher 
aides. 


Tue Michigan Study is called a 
“research experiment.” Is it of such 
a nature that final results can be 
expected to serve as a guide for ac- 
tion in other communities? The 
answer, in the judgment of this ob- 


} server, is an unqualified “no.” 


The kind of research that seeks 
to establish principles which may 
serve as a guide to action is charac- 
terized by careful definition of the 
problem, by tentative hypotheses, 
and by careful recording and evalu- 
ating of data relating to the hypoth- 
eses. In this instance, there is no 
statement of the problem, no listing 
of assumptions. 

In the first year of the study, class- 
rooms with aides were roughly 
equated with others of like size and 
those with approximately 30 pupils, 
but no data are available to support 
an inference that like is compared 
with like, except for the variables 
of the aide and the class size. These 
“control” rooms are no longer part 
of the study. 





Education is magic. It produces 
new ideas, and ideas are the might- 
iest power on earth. 

Education is magic. It enables 
youth to light tomorrow with to- 
day. 

Education is magic. By means of 
it, each generation passes its hopes 
and achievements on to the next. 

Education is magic. As schools 
improve, communities become bet- 
ter places in which to live. 

Education is magic. It builds 
good citizens. The fate of our 
country depends upon the educa- 
tion of its people. 

Education is magic. It fosters 
good will and _ understanding, 
which will one day teach all peo- 
ples of the world to beat swords 
into plowshares and to live to- 
gether in peace. 

—Earle W. Wiltse, superintend- 
ent of schools, Grand Island, Nebr. 





Pupil accomplishment according 
to standardized tests is presented 
only in very brief and general terms 
in the Second Report and with this 
admission: “While the results of the 
testing were interesting, they were 
not extensive enough at this point 
to support any definite conclu- 
sions.” 

It seems unfortunate, therefore, 
that the staff conducting the study 
has not publicly protested a state- 
ment in a national magazine, “Boys 
and girls in classes with teacher 
aides are learning faster .. .”” (Col- 
lier’s, November 11, 1955). 

The Second Report contains 
many unsupported statements, such 
as: “. . . enabled these teachers to 
incorporate many enrichments, to 
spend more time with individual 
pupils, to improve classroom meth- 
ods, and to provide more pupil par- 
ticipation.” This statement may be 
true, but before it is presented as 
part of a research study, the terms 
must be defined, and pupil behavior 
recorded and analyzed. 


Is tH1s teacher-aide program a 
threat to established standards of 
the profession and the welfare of 
the teacher? Let me be clear on one 
point: The presence of a second 
adult in a classroom is no threat to 
anybody. Indeed, the profession is 
urging wider use of parents and 
other citizens as helpers and re- 
source people. However, the idea of 
an aide as a justification for large 
classes is, in my estimation, a very 
real threat to the children. 

It is claimed that the use of aides 
is a good way to recruit teachers, 
but are these fine people, despite 
demonstrated skills in working with 
children, going to be able to spend 
the two to four years necessary to 
become qualified teachers? Or is 
there danger that the public will as- 
sume that one or more years’ suc- 
cessful experience as an aide is 
prima facie evidence that the indi- 
vidual is, indeed, now “qualified’’? 

At present there are no data with 
which to answer these questions. 
However, they are questions that 
should be ‘considered seriously by 
the profession and the public before 


the teacher-aide idea is accepted as - 


a simple answer to a national emer- 


gency. + + 
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Instruction in 


HOMEMAKING 


HE factors that make for a happy 

home life are as important to 
the child of six as to the youth 
of 16. The first-grader, in fact, 
is usually far more absorbed in his 
home environment than is the teen- 
ager. This means that his teacher 
is immediately and inevitably in- 
volved in building the concepts, ap- 
preciations, and skills that make up 
good family life. 

The child entering school comes 
to a new world, and the transition 
will be infinitely easier if he finds 
there elements of his old world, his 
home. Realizing this, teachers en- 
courage their small pupils to talk 
about home, draw pictures of 
family activities, and later, to read 
and write about homes. 


Tue first-grade teacher capital- 
izes on her pupils’ natural interest 
in food by letting them use fruits 
and vegetables in learning to count. 
She takes them to visit neighboring 
gardens and farms, tying the trips 
in with their own eating experi- 
ences and needs. When a birthday 
party is discussed, she helps the 
children understand why too much 
“party food” is unwise. She stresses 
safety in the use of birthday candles 
and the knife that cuts the cake. 

Constantly, the teacher helps 
children learn to share, and to de- 
velop habits of courtesy, cleanli- 
ness, and neatness. She instils habits 
of safety within the classroom and 
on the playground. In brief, she 
channels every experience toward 
the ever-broadening stream of 
knowledge and behavior that is to 
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carry the child to healthful, safe 
living in a world he understands. 

Opportunities for integration of 
home and family-life education 
with the total school program in- 
crease progressively with the grades. 
When children begin studying the 
people and customs of other lands, 
questions inevitably revolve about 
what the people wear and eat, how 
they keep house, and how they use 
their leisure. Comparisons with the 
child’s own way of life will empha- 
size the common bases of the hu- 
man family. 

Role-playing or dramatization 
sets the children to making and 
fireproofing costumes, assembling 
interesting articles from foreign 
lands—even to trying out typical 
recipes from the countries they are 
studying. If the school has a cafe- 
teria, a little advance planning by 
teacher and dietitian can put spa- 
ghetti on the menu at the time 
the fifth grade is “traveling” in 
Italy. 

Thruout the year, in fact, the 
school lunch can be an important 
educational experience. The noon 
hour is ready-made for building 
desirable attitudes toward balanced 
diets and nutritious foods, and in 
some instances menus are planned 
by the children. Good manners are 
nourished in the cafeteria as stu- 
dents come to realize that while 
some noise may be necessary, shov- 
ing in line and leaving tables clut- 
tered with empty dishes are not. 

The cafeteria is also a good lab- 
oratory for safety education. Watch 
that hot soup and those slippery 
morsels of dropped food! 

Food has its classroom uses, too 
—and at all pedagogical levels. The 
youngsters who began counting the 
apples in their first-grade lunch 
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boxes later get a flour-coated intro- 
duction to fractions by actually fol- 
lowing a muffin recipe. Thus a 
fundamental of arithmetic is re- 
lated to a process that is under- 
stood, needed, and helpful to the 
development of home life. 


Many new elementary schools 
are providing for these experiences. 
Running water and ample cup- 
board space in classrooms are com- 
ing to be regarded as standard 
equipment. 

Some schools are providing a 
small home unit including storage, 
sink, range, and sewing machine. 
Others put such a unit on wheels 
and move it from classroom to class- 
room. 

In the eight-grade school where 
an all-purpose homemaking labora- 
tory is provided, grades one to six 
may share the facilities on a sched- 
uled basis. 

Some six-grade schools are build- 
ing multiple-purpose rooms provid- 
ing space for home and family life, 
art, industrial arts, and music. 
With today’s equipment, each town 
may provide that which is most 
practical for its program. Mate- 
rials of instruction need to be 
selected for the economic level of 
the town. Everything needs to look 
“like Mom’s.” 

By the fourth grade, it is desir- 
able to begin giving both sexes 
some supervised and technical in- 
struction in the safe use and main- 
tenance of common household ap- 
pliances. A girl needs to recognize 
the danger from a frayed iron cord 
just as much as a boy needs to know 
how to repair it. 


Tue elementary-school teacher, 
highly trained in recognizing pupil 
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diets and nutritious food. In some instances menus are planned by the children. 


classroom ex- 


fosters rich 
periences. There are other highly 
trained specialists in every school 
system, however, who can help the 
elementary-school teacher. 

It has been natural for the ele- 


needs, 


mentary teacher to welcome the 
school nurse, the health teacher, or 
the art teacher into her classroom. 
Now comes a new friend: the fam- 
ily-centered specialist, trained in all 
the areas of homemaking and able 
to make a real contribution to the 
elementary program. 

The field is fertile for growing 
cooperation between the elemen- 
tary teacher and the homemaking 
specialist. Many projects can in- 
volve the classes of both teachers, 
as, for example, when the high- 
school class in home economics 
helps the seventh grade prepare a 
breakfast. 

It takes organization to bring 
these joint activities to a successful 
close. Cooperative planning will 
give the home-economics teacher a 
chance to advise on timing and the 
elementary teacher a voice in the 
choices of food. 

Perhaps the most significant in- 
dication of the growing interrela- 
tion between home economics and 
all teaching is found at the ad- 
ministrative and _ policy-making 
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level. Some school systems give 
home-economics teachers periods 
for consultative service; others en- 
gage special home-economics per- 
sonnel for work with the elemen- 
tary grades. 

In these instances, the classroom 
teacher remains the _ classroom 
teacher, and the consultant demon- 
strates for her and supervises home- 
skill projects. The consultant pre- 
pares suggested plans for coordi- 
nating home-economics education 
with lessons in any of the regular 
subjects. This enables the elemen- 
tary teacher to know what services 
are available and to time her re- 
quests for a visit from the specialist. 

Large city schools that start some 
phase of homemaking instruction 
before the usual junior high-school 
years often make their fifth-and- 
sixth-grade homemaking teachers 
available to the lower grades as 
well. So, too, in the eight-grade 
school, the home-economics teach- 
er may work with younger groups. 


Wirnin the specialized home- 
making instruction given to girls in 
grades 7-12, the care and guidance 
of children is especially suited to 
an integrated homemaking pro- 
gram. In today’s homes, the young 
adolescent often has to assume re- 


sponsibility for younger brothers 
and sisters and frequently seeks 
employment as a baby sitter. 

Home-economics teachers are 
therefore providing the opportuni- 
ty for observation and understand- 
ing of children thru _play-school 
experience within the department 
and by means of cooperative work 
with kindergarten and other lower 
grades. Homemaking students in 
the seventh and eighth grades are 
inviting younger pupils to bring 
their projects to the home-econom- 
ics department so that each older 
girl can supervise and help a small 
group of children. 

Grade-school teachers and home- 
making teachers work together in 
planning with students how they 
may help at home by preparing 
and serving simple meals or doing 
more for the baby than wheel his 
pram. The teacher-consultant team 
is also ready with tips on good 
grooming and clothes budgets. 


Suc is the growing partnership 
between the teacher’ of home eco- 
nomics and the elementary teach- 
er. Such is the growing realization 
that home economics is not a loaf 
to be baked in its own special pan, 
but a yeast for leavening the whole 
curriculum, from first grade on. # 
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M“ INTRODUCTION to AASA serv- 

ice was not in the AASA at all. 
It was on the NEA Resolutions 
Committee. 

My beloved predecessor, the late 
S. D. Shankland, had been director 
of the NEA Division of Adminis- 
trative Service. In that role he had 
been assigned to assist the Rasolu- 
tions Committee. As his successor, 
I was assigned that duty also. 

So when I arrived in Buffalo in 
late June 1946, it was to take les- 
sons from Mr. Shankland in what 
my duties were as “hired man” of 
the Resolutions Committee. It was 
fortunate that Mr. Shankland was 
sent, too, for the resolutions chair- 
man couldn't come, and things were 
pretty much up in the air. 

Few people understand the pres- 
sure under which the NEA Reso- 
lutions Committee operates. Meet- 
ing for the first time on Saturday 
before the NEA convention opens, 
the committee must explore the 
need for resolutions, make deci- 
sions, formulate wording, hold 
open hearings. And the committee 
report must be printed and distrib- 
uted at least 24 hours before it can 
be voted upon by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

No wonder the 1946 committee 
was dismayed at first. However, the 
voice of experience, personified by 
Mr. Shankland, quickly outlined 
the job, set a production schedule, 
and got the show on the road. 

I realized what a lucky neophyte 
I was to have the old maestro along. 
I was impressed, too, by the facility 
with which teachers—some of whom 
have never seen each other before— 
can deal objectively with policy 
matters. To anybody who doubts 
the maturity of the teaching profes- 
sion, I recommend the role of 
mouse-in-the-corner during Resolu- 
tions Committee deliberations, 
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And I learned early the value of 
AASA-NEA teamwork. 


Bacx in Washington was the new 
job. And thanks to a wise executive 
committee, Mr. Shankland was also 
there as mentor for a time. We went 
over the AASA’s program of service 
and its current problems, among 
which lack of money led all the rest. 

Do you remember 1946? The 
shooting had barely stopped. The 
boys were still coming home. The 
air was full of direful predictions 
of a whopping postwar depression 
just like the one after World War 
I. Undoubtedly these predictions 
helped by short-circuiting a repeti- 
tion of the postwar boom. 

But AASA’s finances were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Since 1942 
there had been no national conven- 
tions. Just two series of regional 
conferences were all that wartime 
regulations would sanction. Since 
resources from convention exhibits 
are a major source of nourishment 
for AASA, no wonder her finances 
were somewhat anemic. 

However, poor as we were, prob- 
lems of staff came first. Without 
competent staff, services could not 
be rendered, and Dame Fortune 
would quite properly look the other 
way. Even tho I »inherited some 
good people, it took nearly three 
years to acquire the kind of staff 
necessary to meet our rather severe 
requirements. And what were they? 

Here are some: 

Devotion to what education can 
do for boys and girls, for communi- 
ties, the nation, and the world. 

Capacity to interpret office rou- 
tine in terms of what AASA ought 
to mean toward helping teachers 
and boys and girls; to see that this 
is the “why” of conventions, year- 
books, pamphlets, and even of per- 
sonal correspondence with AASA 
members. 

Devotion to what AASA ought 
to mean to the individual superin- 
tendent of schools, who is more 
severely harassed today than ever. 


In spre of AASA’s shrunken rev- 
enues, my principal job was not to 
save money, but to spend it wisely. 
With a budget of $60,000, the AASA 
executive committee approved my 
1947. recommendation that we 
spend an estimated $3500 yearly to 
hold a conference of presidents 
of state-administrators associations 
and our own president, with AASA 
paying half the travel expenses. As 
it turned out, no investment the as- 
sociation has ever made has done 
more to’ strengthen both the state 
associations and AASA itself. 

The next year the members voted 
to double their annual dues from 
$5 to $10. In the meantime, larger 
conventions brought larger exhibits 
and larger exhibit revenues. 

A pamphlet series spotlighting 
practical administrative problems 
filled a professional vacuum and 
augmented revenues. So did region- 
al conventions held every third year 
starting in 1949. These cost more 
money, but resulted in bringing 
AASA to hundreds of potential 
members and in expanding conven- 
tion exhibits. 

In 1946, President Henry H. Hill 
appointed a planning committee 
that made a number of sagacious 
proposals, In effect these proposals 
were a framework for wise spend- 
ing. Some services have already 
been. mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. Here are some others: 

Shirley Cooper’s appointment as 
assistant (now associate) secretary. 

Drive-in conferences for rural, in- 
termediate, and nonurban superin- 
tendents. Jointly financed by AASA 
and the NEA Department of Rural 
Education, these drive-ins have en- 
couraged and invigorated local lead- 
ership. 

Addition of William E. Lloyd as 
director of special services to handle 
the AASA pamphlet series and un- 
dertake special assignments. 


Perrnars the most far-reaching 
service development of the last dec- 
ade is the Cooperative Program in 
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Educational Administration. The 
CPEA, as it is familiarly called, 
comprises research and plans for a 
broadened, deepened program of 
professional preparation and _ in- 
service growth for the school super- 
intendency. Started in 1949 with 
$3.5 million allocated by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to eight re- 
gional centers—Harvard, Columbia, 
Ohio State, Chicago, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Texas, 
Stanford, and Oregon—the CPEA 
marks an educational milestone. 

In 1955, Kellogg gave a two-year 
grant of $50,000 to AASA’s Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
School Administration to bring to- 
gether and pass on the significant 
results of CPEA research and ex- 
perimentation. This added Hollis 
A. Moore, Jr., to the AASA staff as 
the committee’s executive secretary. 

This year, Kellogg added another 
$5000 to evaluate and improve the 
mammoth AASA convention. (Nat- 
urally, the association also makes 
its contribution to this project.) 


SupeRINTENDENTs are in a storm- 
centered position, buffeted by many 
forces. It was pressure produced by 
overloaded schoolboards and_in- 
creasingly complicated. school oper- 
ation that originally brought forth 
the school superintendency. Pres- 
sures will continue to center on our 
schools as long as they are locally 
controlled. The current AASA year- 
book, School Board-Superintendent 
Relationships [250p. $5], states that 
the remedy is not to turn off the 
pressures, many of which are good, 
but wisely to decide what to do with 
them—how to set the sails. 

The superintendent and school- 
board have the high privilege of 
serving selflessly to win the indel- 
ible satisfaction of helping renew 
democracy at its roots. Challenges 
there are and many of them, but 
superintendents are people who 
like challenges. And for 10 fast- 
moving years I’ve had the fun of 
serving them! #+ + 
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ORTH McC.ure’s retirement 
W aeprives the NEA staff of a 
valuable member of the team. His 
friendly cooperation and prudent 
counsel wilf not be easily matched. 
His basic responsibility was the 
American Association of Schoo] Ad- 
ministrators, but his long service on 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and his work in the formative 
years of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals are only two 
examples of his many related pro- 
fessional services. 

His vision encompassed every 
phase of the educational programs 
—school buildings, public relations, 
curriculum development, staff rela- 
tionships, and efficient administra- 
tion. Above and beyond all was a 
continuing concern for the educa- 
tion and well-being of all American 
children and youth. No words are 
adequate to express our admiration 
and gratitude for this great educa- 
tional leader. May he enjoy a long 
and happy era of retirement. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA ex- 


ecutive secretary. 


When the executive committee 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators was seeking 
a successor to Worth McClure, we 
developed some criteria to guide us 
in our search. 

We agreed that the new executive 
secretary must be a man with a long 
and distinguished career in school 
administration. He must have 
achieved national recognition and 
have won the respect of his col- 
leagues as a man of integrity, cour- 
age, and vision. 

He should be a forceful leader, 
we said, but one with enough pas- 
sion for anonymity to permit the 
presidents of the association to en- 
joy their brief moments of glory. 

We wanted a man who liked peo- 
ple, who could organize a great con- 
vention, write well, edit yearbooks, 
and tell an appropriate story. 

We were looking for a person 
who could make friends for educa- 
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tion among the nation’s leaders and 
in the halls of Congress but who 
would not lose the common touch. 

Yes, you have guessed it. In seek- 
ing a new executive secretary we 
had sketched a profile of Worth 
McClure. 

I am confident that I speak for 
thousands of educators when I say 
that he can never be replaced. 

I speak with equal confidence 
when I say that the future of AASA 
is bright with promise because he 
has served it so well. 

—PAUL J. MISNER, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe, IIli- 
nots, and AASA president. 


Wortn McCuvre is a man of 
many parts. His contribution to the 
advancement of American educa- 
tion is unquestioned. Turning from 
the role of a Successful school ad- 
ministrator, he increased tremend- 
ously the influence and vitality of 
one of our greatest educational as- 
sociations. For this service all of us 
in the profession owe him thanks. 

Beyond his professional service, 
he has been a fine personal friend 
to countless colleagues in the field 
of education. His warmth and con- 
sideration endear him to all. 

At Teachers College we are 
proud that he has been closely as- 
sociated with our institution thru 
the years in various capacities, first 
as a graduate student and later as 
a member of our staff in summer 
sessions, conferences, and _ work- 
shops. We have always been able to 
count on him for help in strength- 
ening our program in its service to 
education. 

I am confident that in the years 
ahead he will continue to find valu- 
able things to do for the advance- 
ment of education, and I extend to 
him every good wish for the future. 

—HOLLIS L. CASWELL, presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


In resruary 1922, a young ele- 
mentary-school principal from Seat- 
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tle set out for Chicago with an im- 
portant manuscript under his arm. 
The young man was Worth Mc- 
Clure; the manuscript was to be the 
first yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 
then just one year old. The young 
man was one of the founding fath- 
ers of the organization and was to 
become its second president. 

Worth McClure’s first major re- 
sponsibility for DESP was the edit- 
ing of the yearbook. It was a tre- 
mendous responsibility—to discover 
people who could and would con- 
tribute good material, to put to- 
gether a publication that would 
have real significance and value for 
elementary-school principals, to es- 
tablish a standard of performance 
for the newly organized depart- 
ment. 

But there was still another prob- 
lem—the department did not have 
money enough to publish the book. 
Undaunted, Worth McClure and 
his fellow principals were about to 
borrow money on their life-insur- 
ance policies to finance the project 
when J. W. Crabtree, then execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, learned 
of the problem and told the young 
department that the NEA would 
underwrite the first yearbook. 

Dr. McClure has remained un- 
daunted thru the years. He has 
served his profession well—as a 
teacher, as a principal, as professor, 
and as administrator. Always he 
has served with enthusiasm and 
with wisdom, consistently deter- 
mined to improve the quality of 
education for our people. 

On behalf of the DESP, which 
owes much of its early development 
to him, on behalf of the NEA, 
which he has served so ably for 
many years, and on behalf of all 
those who have devoted their lives 
to the challenge of education, we 
salute a distinguished educator and 
a great gentleman. 

—ROBERT W. EAVES, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. 


Berore his appointment as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AASA, Dr. 
McClure made very significant con- 
tributions to educational leader- 
ship in the State of Washington. 

Dietrich Schmitz, a member of 
the Seattle schoolboard today and 
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a member of the board which ap- 
pointed Dr. McClure to the Seattle 
superintendéncy in 1930, recently 
said to me: “Dr. McClure served 
14 years as superintendent of 
schools in Seattle, beginning in the 
lean years of the Depression when 
it took tremendous skill and cour- 
age to keep the system on an even 
keel. The problems of the Depres- 
sion were followed by enormous 
growth during the war years, and 
his sound leadership helped us ex- 
pand our educational resources in 
pace with our skyrocketing school 
population.” 

Dr. McClure’s inspiring leader- 
ship and warm personality were re- 
flected in the development of Seat- 
tle’s instructional program and in 
his impact upon education in the 
State of Washington, both infor- 
mally and as an active member of 
the state board of education and 
chairman of the state board for 
vocational education. 

We knew that his demonstrated 
leadership of school administrators 
would be equally effective on a 
national scale, and we are most 
happy to join in this well-deserved 
tribute. . 

—PEARL A.-. WANAMAKER, 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, State of Washington. 


Dr. Worth McClure came to Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, as superin- 
tendent of schools from the super- 
intendency in Seattle, Washington, 
in 1944. With his dynamic, vigor- 
ous drive, Dr. McClure immediate- 
ly made himself felt as a powerful 
influence on the city and county 
level. 

During his two-year stay in Uni- 
versity City, he evidenced a sincere 
interest in the educational prob- 
lems in this community. He was 
fearless, energetic, and realistic in 
meeting the needs then faced. He 
showed himself to be both a master 
of detail and an educational lead- 
er of significance in this area. 

He was helpful and well liked, 
and there was definite improvement 
and growth in the program of edu- 
cation in this community as a re- 
sult of his leadership. 

—JULIUS WARREN, Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis; former super- 
intendent, University City. 
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that 65% of the new e 

teachers graduating in 1956 
will come from institutions 
accredited by the National 
Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, of which 
NEA is a constituent organiza- 
tion? 





that NEA groups held major re- 
gional or national meetings in 
32 states last year? 


that so many visitors from 
abroad visit NEA headquarters 
every year that Facts about the 
National Education Association 
is now issued in six languages 
—English, French, German, 
Spanish, Japanese, and Arabic? 


that the NEA Travel Division is 
cooperating in plans to turn 
the nation’s capital into a vast 
“classroom” for the half-million 
secondary-school students who 
come to Washington each year? 
Visitors will meet high-ranking 
officials and learn firsthand 
something about how the fed- 
eral government functions. 


that E. C. McGill, president of 
the United Business Education 
Association, NEA, was selected 
“Man of the Week” by the 
Emporia Daily Gazette? He was 
honored for his service as head 
of the business and business 
education department at Em- 
poria State Teachers College. 


that the Brazilian Ministry of 
Education has placed an order 
for all current NEA publica- 
tions, including films and rec- 
ords, as well as one-year sub- 
scriptions to all periodicals and 
newsletters? The 36-page in- 
voice came to about $2000. 


that Edward L. Bernays has 
given $1000 to the National 
School Public Relations Associ- 
ation, NEA, for establishment 
of a public-relations library? 
Mr. Bernays is head of a public- 
relations firm. 
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A High-School PTA That 


The continuing success of the Millburn, New 
Jersey, organization is hailed by parents, 
teachers, schoolboard members, and students. 


HE auditorium was almost full 
as Mrs. Everett Neill welcomed 


the public and members of the © 


Millburn High School 
Teacher Association. 

“There are 1250 students in the 
high school,” the PTA president 
pointed out, “and we have 1252 
members in our PTA. This is a 
fine record, altho we ought to keep 
in mind that we can do better. 
After all, even tho the total num- 
ber of parents is cut down because 
some of our students come from 
the same family, the fact remains 
that there are two parents in most 
households. Obviously, therefore, 
there is still room for growth.” 

Mrs. Neill’s comments were brief 
because the meeting was given over 
to a panel discussion of juvenile 
delinquency. A Millburn minister, 
the chief of police, the head coun- 
selor at the high school, and a psy- 
chologist from the schools in near- 
by Elizabeth discussed the prob- 
lem. They agreed that tho Mill- 
burn was relatively untroubled, “It 
can happen here,” and the com- 
munity might well look into pre- 
ventive measures. The meeting 
promptly voted to set up a com- 
mittee, and since then the May- 
or’s Committee for Youth in Mill- 
burn has been formed. 


Parent- 


Tue discussion was one of the 
half-dozen major meetings custom- 
arily arranged annually by the 
Millburn High School PTA as 
part of a program of activities care- 
fully planned to maintain the high 
interest of the members. 

To start off the school year, 
there’s the annual Back-to-School 
Night, which has long been suc- 
cessful, with representation ap- 
proximating 75% of all families, 
usually with both parents in at- 
tendance. The event gives parents 
and teachers a chance to get ac- 
quainted, to compare notes about 
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students, policies, homework as- 
signments, and plans for work to 
be covered. 

Some teachers admit to a good 
deal of nervousness before the oc- 
casion. They prepare as thoroly for 
their five “classes” of parents which 
meet for only 10 minutes as they 
do for their hour-long periods with 
their regular classes. 

Principal Robert E. Faddis, dur- 
ing my recent visit to Millburn, 
praised the continuing PTA sup- 
port—“everything from coats for 
the cheer-leaders to professional 
assembly programs. It is generally 
understood that the PTA stands 
ready to help any worthwhile 
school activity. 

“The PTA has a member present 
at all regular meetings of the board 
of education,” Mr. Faddis contin- 
ued. This fact and other examples 
of meaningful cooperation among 
parents, teachers, administrators, 
and board of education were men- 
tioned time and again in Millburn 
as the most vital ingredients for its 
successful program. : 

Mrs. Jacob M. Silverstein, a 
member of the board of education, 
explained it this way: “Because I 
used to be president of the PTA 
I can do a better job on the board. 
I've also served on our Essex 
County PTA executive board, and 
this gives me a better knowledge 
of our problems in relation to 
other districts.” 


Because we hear more about elemen- 
tary-school PTAs than secondary, we 
asked the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and then the New Jersey 
Congress for information about a suc- 
cessful high-school PTA. With their 
answers in mind, we chose Millburn 
—- High School for a story by 
GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN, assistant 
editor of the Journal. 


Says Dr. Arnstein, a ed Cali- 
fornian: “I had visions of Millburn as 
a city of mills and smoking ee 
Instead I found a lovely community 
within commuting distance of New 
York City.” 





Mrs. John D. Long, PTA vice- 
president, said, ‘““We are very proud 
of our new high-school building. 
First we were educated thru the 
PTA, next we helped to educate 
the community — the voters — and 
then we passed the bond issue.” 

“And right after that we helped 
to convince the board of education 
that it ought to adopt a new salary 
schedule,” chimed in Mrs. Thomas 
Gallagher, who then added quick- 
ly: “But I want to make it clear 
that we did this as individuals, 
not as an organization. We used 
the PTA as a forum, as a kind of 
clearinghouse for information, but 
we acted as individuals when we 
arranged for teachers to talk to 
other organizations and groups to 
which we belong. The teachers are 
the ones who really went out and 
convinced the community.” 

Paul Stryker, a teacher who is 
active in the Millburn Teachers 
Association (affiliated with NEA), 
agreed with this. He emphasized 
the active support of individual 
PTA members and stressed that 
many of the parents had been par- 
ticularly helpful by persuading 
their friends and neighbors to sup- 
port the increase in teacher pay. 


Ir 1s always difficult to general- 
ize, especially when exploring the 
motivations of groups, but there 
seems to be some reason to think 
that the vital interests in a joint 
organization of parents and teach- 
ers do not spring from the same 
source. The parents seem to con- 
sider participation both a civic 
virtue and a means of enlighten- 
ment about the schools and their 
own children, a constructive way 
of building a better Millburn 
Township, and a device for shar- 
ing time and interests with their 
offspring. 

The teachers, on the other hand, 
consider the PTA worthwhile be- 
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cause it helps to bring about bet- 
ter community relations, improved 
working conditions, and, in brief, 
a better school system. The teach- 
ers also feel that thru the PTA 
they gain a better understanding 
of their students. 

After paying tribute to the co- 
operative spirit which exists at 
Millburn, several persons made al- 
most identical comments. They ad- 
mitted that formerly they hadn't 
thought highly of PTAs. Principal 
Faddis said that there was a time 
when he felt quite hostile. PTA 
President Neill used to think that 
it was a waste of time. Mrs. Silver- 
stein admits to mixed feelings in 
the past. And a teacher who didn’t 
want to be named explained that 
he liked the results of the Back-to- 
School Night even if he didn’t like 
the preparatory work. He thought 
the administration was a bit gen- 
erous in volunteering his services 
as consultant for a _ discussion 
group of parents during the spring 
conferences, “but at least they put 
me in a group which talks about 
one of my specialties.” 

When another teacher interrupt- 
ed at that point, the first teacher 
admitted that he “really was kind 
of tickled at being picked as a re- 
source person. Maybe they think 
that I really can help them. Be- 
sides it is good for the parents— 
they get something out of these 
conferences.” 

What about the teachers — do 
they get anything out of the con- 
ferences? The consensus of an in- 
formal faculty group seemed to be 
that well-informed parents make 
for a better community and for a 
better teaching situation. The 
teachers thought that the confer- 
ences were helpful, and they ad- 
mired the obvious sincerity of the 
parents who spent time and money 
to learn how to help the schools. 


Lester BALL, superintendent of 
the Millburn Township public 
schools, makes it a point to keep 
the PTA well-informed. He has 
found that working closely with 
the PTA pays off, because the or- 
ganization has given strong sup- 
port to the passing of the school 
budget and the adoption of build- 
ing projects. “They really get out 
the vote on school elections,” he 
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said, “and they also take an active 
and helpful part in the social and 
educational program.” 

Over the years, Dr. Ball said, 
the PTA has built up a revolving 
scholarship fund of more than 
$20,000 while assuming various re- 
sponsibilities in the high school 
itself. It lends a helping financial 
hand to the school newspaper (but 
does not interfere in editorial mat- 
ters). It sponsored 11 participants 
from Millburn. to an all-state cho- 
rus which sang at the convention 
of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation last year. And in Febru- 
ary it helped to send the Millburn 
chorus to Atlantic City, where it 
performed at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA. 


One of the proudest results of 
the Millburn High School PTA is 
the published guide for teenage 
behavior, adopted in 1950. Discus- 
sion for revision is just starting, 
and Mrs. Long expects a new ver- 
sion to be prepared during the 
next year. 

The original method used for 
preparing the edition was so suc- 
cessful that it will probably be 
used again. Material for the guide 
was developed by a study group 
of 20 parents — usually mothers — 
who met in the home of one of 
them to discuss a general problem 
related to all of the young people 
in the school, or to a particular 
class. Personal or family problems 
were specifically excluded. 

Thru constant liaison with the 
students, the group formulated a 
cooperative guide, including sug- 
gestions that “parties after parties 





“And Chicken Little ran across the 
barnyard excitedly shouting, ‘The sky 
is falling! The sky is falling? ” 


should be discouraged,” and that 
“parents should know at all times 
where their sons and daughters 
are.” The guide clearly says that 
parents should not be “unduly in- 
fluenced by the supposed or report- 
ed special privileges and unusual 
hours of other teenagers.” 

The guide has been successful 
in two ways: It has been helpful 
to parents, teachers, and students; 
and it has helped to encourage 
similar cooperative projects. But 
the guide can be improved, espe- 
cially after this fall, when the junior 
and senior high schools will be in 
separate buildings. At present, the 
guide is a bit vague on those ques- 
tions where the answers differ ac- 
cording to the age group con- 
cerned. 

There has been little difficulty 
in keeping discussion groups on 
the subject of standards for teen- 
age behavior. Meetings have not 
been side-tracked into criticism of 
specific teachers or into discussions 
of the shortcomings of particular 
students. 


A oop indication of the 
strength of the Millburn High 
School PTA may be found in the 
feelings of most students: They 
are glad their parents belong. 

The parents at Millburn are 
confident that they know what 
they are doing, they are proud to 
be working with and for their 
schools, they use the professionals 
in education to help them become 
better parents, and they maintain 
a strong feeling of community co- 
hesion. 


“Do you know,” asked Carl 
Salsbury, assistant principal, “that 
a few years ago there was a move 
to ‘expose’ the schools? We're not 
far from areas that have been vic- 
tims of unfounded charges of sub- 
version, unAmericanism, and that 
kind of talk. At Millburn the at- 
tacks failed—completely. The ad- 
ministration received good support 
from the schools, the community, 
the PTA, and the weekly news- 
paper, The Item. Our progress 
hasn’t been hampered by wild, un- 
informed accusations. Rather, our 
schools are continuing to advance. 
And are we ever grateful to the 
PTA!” . oe 
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NORMAN KEY 


UTOMOBILE-INSURANCE companies 
A are reducing premiums for boys 
and girls who have successfully com- 
pleted a driver-education course 
approved by their state department 
of education. 

This new arrangement proclaims 
the success of driver education in 
two respects. First, and most im- 
portant, it means that traffic acci- 
dents involving teenage drivers are 
being reduced, with an attendant 
saving of lives and reduction in 
human suffering. Second, in addi- 
tion to—and because of—accident 
prevention, direct economic bene- 
fits now result from the successful 
completion of an approved driver- 
education course. 


Durinc the last 10 years, the 
driver-education program has had 
what is perhaps the most rapid ex- 
pansion ever experienced by any 
area of education in this country. 
This speedy growth has been ac- 
companied by pressing problems. 
Many of the courses are being of- 
fered on a haphazard basis. Most of 
the teachers of driver education 
have had no more than a one-week 
course of intensive preparation. 

In fact, in some situations a per- 
son other than a certified teacher, 
such as a policeman, is conducting 
the practice-driving phase of the 
school’s driver-education program. 
Competent as such persons may be, 
it would seem that a program 
which requires the best quality of 
teaching should be carried on by 
duly certified teachers. However, as 
the demand for driver-education 
courses ‘increases, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain enough 
well-qualified teachers. 





Mr. Key is secretary of the National 
Commission on Safety Education, NEA. 
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— by] means of good driver-education courses. 


Program offerings are far from 
uniform. Of the 10,000 high schools 
offering driver education in the 
1952-53 school year, about 7000 in- 
cluded both classroom and practice- 
driving instruction. The _ other 
3000 programs consisted of class- 
room instruction only. Approxi- 
mately 800,000 high-school stud- 
ents received instruction in these 
programs of widely varying content 
and duration. 


Two national conferences on 
driver education held in the last 
six years have pointed the way for 
program improvement. These con- 
ferences were administered by the 
National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA. They were 
cosponsored by several other in- 
terested units of the NEA and by 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Participants came from 40 
states and included high-school 
driyer-education teachers, school 
administrators, college professors, 
and representatives of many in- 
terested national organizations. 

The thinking generated in these 
conferences has contributed greatly 
to overall program improvement 
and particularly to raising the re- 
quirements for driver-education 
teachers. 

There is a greater awareness in 
all states of the need for well-quali- 
fied teachers in this field, and some 
states have established meaningful 
requirements for them. For ex- 
ample, Iowa and Pennsylvania 
have, for several years now, re- 
quired 12 semester hours of prep- 
aration in general safety, traffic 
safety, and related college work 
for the teaching of driver educa- 
tion in high schools. Louisiana, 
Florida, and Wisconsin have re- 
cently adopted similar require- 
ments, 

Beginning with the 1955 fall 
term, Indiana put into effect a re- 
quirement that driver-education 


teachers have at least six semester 
hours of special training. Other 
states are taking similar steps. 


ANOTHER encouraging note is the 
fact that the number of teacher- 
preparation institutions offering 
courses in this field is increasing 
rather substantially each year. Over 
300 colleges now offer such courses 
in regular and/or summer sessions. 
In spite of this, however, the need 
for qualified teachers is far from 
being met. As the general teacher 
shortage mounts, the scarcity of 
those qualified to teach driver edu- 
cation becomes even more acute. 

Most state education departments 
are moving toward the minimum 
program. standards recommended 
by the two national conferences. 
These recommendations call for a 
minimum of 30 hours of classroom 
instruction and six hours of prac- 
tice-driving instruction. But this 
progress is not rapid enough in 
many areas. 

The recent action of insurance 
companies in allowing preferred 
rates for “graduates” of approved 
driver-education courses creates an 
urgent need to enforce more rigidly 
the minimum program of instruc- 
tion which will assure that only 
qualified drivers will receive this 
benefit. 


Parents in many communities 
are bringing mounting pressure to 
bear on schools to offer driver edu- 
cation to their teenagers so that 
they can take advantage of the 
lower automobile-insurance rate. 
Many school systems, unfortunately, 
are not staffed adequately to as- 
sure rigid enforcement of the de- 
sired minimum-program standards. 

This situation calls for coopera- 
tion of state education departments 
and local school systems with state 
insurance commissions in holding 
the line on reasonable standards for 
driver education. + # 
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DOROTHY L. TRAVIS 


Miss Travis is head of the business- 
education department, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
and assistant professor of business edu- 
cation at the University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks. She is treasurer of 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, an NEA department, and vice- 
president-elect of that organization. 





ig TAKES only a few shorthand characters to write, ‘“Courses in business 
education have many values.” But transcribing that sentence in 
human terms could fill many volumes. 


The following abbreviated records of several business-education stu- 
dents who were graduated from Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, show a variety of ways in which young people are using 


skills they learned at school. 


STUDENT: Joyce Molstad Axelson. 


COURSES: Typewriting, shorthand, of- 
fice practice, bookkeeping. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: Late in her 
senior year, Joyce took a part-time 
position in the J. B. Bridston Insurance 
Company. Dictation and transcription were not easy 
for her at first, but she worked hard and promotions 
came one after another. Now she is office supervisor. 


COMMENTS: Last summer Joyce was asked to speak 
at a conference for secretaries on what is expected 
of office workers. She says her cousins are envious 
because she received all her preparation in high 
school, while they had to go to business school to 
learn similar skills. 





_ STUDENT: Keith Barry. 


COURSES: Typewriting in junior high 
school; distributive education as a 
senior. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: While a 
senior, Keith worked part-time for Sears Roebuck and 


_ Company. After high school, he went to Coast-to- 


Coast stores and is now assistant manager in the 
Grand Forks Coast-to-Coast store. 


COMMENTS: Keith has lived up to our expecta- 


tions, and we're proud to have him doing so well 
in his home community. 
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STUDENT: Norman Cruse. 
COURSES: Typewriting. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: Now in the 

Army, he is stationed in the Canal 

Zone, where as clerk in the U. S. Stu- 

dent Company he is responsible for nearly all the 
administrative activities within his unit. His duties 
call for filing, bookkeeping, and other business func- 
tions. 


COMMENTS: Norman was not our star typist, but 
his typewriting background appears to have been 
what started him on the way to his present admin- 
istrative position. : 





STUDENT: Don Evenson. 


COURSES: General business and type- 
writing in junior high; distributive edu- 
cation, senior year. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: In connec- 

tion with a distributive education course, he was em- 
ployed part-time at Grand Forks Glass and Paint 
Store. After completing Army service, he became 
manager of Dakota Plate Glass Company. 


COMMENTS: We're proud of Don! His work in- 
volves varied responsibilities: buying for the firm, 
selling both in town and on the road, and office 
supervision. 
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STUDENT: Mae Bergan La Moine 
COURSES: Typewriting. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: Now mar- 
ried, Mae operates in her home a small 
business which requires typing of rec- 
ords and correspondence. 


COMMENTS: We'd lost sight of Mae until she 
called one day, many years after leaving school, 
to say that at least one pupil appreciates what she 
was taught and is putting it to good use. It's always 
pleasant to receive this unexpected kind of en- 
dorsement. 








STUDENT: Arlayne Larson. 


COURSES: Typewriting, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, office practice. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: Now at the 

University of North Dakota studying to 

become a business-education teacher, Arlayne is 
financing her work thru part-time jobs for the De- 
partment of Business Education and the alumni di- 
rector. 

The manager at Kresge's, for whom she worked 
part-time during high school, considered her one of 
the best secretaries he'd ever had. She still is called 
back to help now and then on Saturdays. 


COMMENTS: When one of our students decides 
to become a business-education teacher, we're 
particularly pleased. 





STUDENT: Duane Nedrud. 


COURSES: Typewriting (in both junior 
and senior high school). 





COLLEGE and/or CAREER: As soon as 
he was graduated from high school, 
Duane married a classmate. He and his wife used 
their typewriting to put themselves thru the Uni- 
versity. When Duane had completed his law course,. 
he was elected state's attorney for his county less 
than a year after hanging out his shingle. 


COMMENTS: And to think Duane took up type- 
writing only because he wrote so poorly we teachers 
couldn't read his papers. Now he says typewriting 
has given him "the most direct financial return" of 
any high-school subject. 
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STUDENT: Donna Dalbey Ruggles. 


COURSES: Shorthand, typewriting, of- 
fice practice, bookkeeping. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: She went 
a, from high school to the Red 
River National Bank and soon became secretary 
to the president. For the last three years she has 
been an executive secretary at the Sheffield Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio, working for the presi- 
dent, the vicepresident, and the vicechairman of 
the board. 





COMMENTS: Donna wrote not long ago to say how 
much her high-school work has helped her business 
career and how much she appreciates the high 
serene, we set. Yes, we set them, but she reached 
them. 


STUDENT: Peter Simonson. 


COURSES: General business in junior 
high; typewriting and bookkeeping in 
senior high. 


COLLEGE and/or CAREER: When his 
university education was interrupted by the Ko- 
rean War, Peter was called to active duty with 


the National Guard and set to training typists. 
Later he finished at the University of North Da- 
kota and became manager of his family's lumber 
firm. 


COMMENTS: Peter must have -groaned when the 
Army drafted him to teach typewriting—hardly his 
best subject in high school! leweser he tells us 
that as manager of the family firm he still uses 
his typewriting all the time. 













STUDENT: Janet Aaserud Strange. 


COURSES: Typewriting in junior high 
school. 





COLLEGE and/or CAREER: She has one 
rown son and a daughter still in school. 
he is employed half-day in a shoe store, is president 

of a high-school PTA, and is a member of the com- 

munity safety council. 


COMMENTS: Another person thoughtful enough to 
report to us that her erent lessons have helped 
greatly in her civic work. This proves our contention 
that typing is a “domestic science” for today's 
woman! 
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y= increasing frequency in re- 
cent years, national leaders 


have made statements implying that 
science teaching and science teach- 
ers have failed to such an extent 
that our national security and the 
continued expansion of our science- 
based industries are now seriously 
threatened. 

How valid are such claims and 
criticisms? 

Science teachers may resent these 
allegations and fume and fret in 
rebuttal. Individuals in positions 
of responsibility where the impact 
of the shortage of scientific man- 
power is directly felt may continue 
to press the claims with vigor. What 
is most needed, however, is more 
light and less heat on the subject; 
more complete and up-to-date data, 
not hysteria; programs of substan- 
tial and positive aid and encourage- 
ment, not nostrums. 


Happity, the emerging picture in 
the secondary schools seems not 
nearly so dark as has been thought. 
For example, an upturn in the sup- 
ply of new science teachers is seen 
in the 1956 Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report. 

Significant gains in the emphasis 
placed on science in the junior high 
school are shown in a recent study 
made among the schools of Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
members. The study analyzes trends 
in junior high-school general sci- 
ence over the 10-year period of 
1945-55. 

There appears to have been a 
36% increase in periods per week 
devoted to 7th-grade science and a 
gain of 29% in minutes per period. 
For the 8th grade, the gains appear 
to be 28% in periods per week and 
16% in minutes per period. At the 
9th-grade level, the increases report- 
ed are 10% in periods per week and 
15% in minutes per period. 

Significant increases were revealed 





Mr. Carleton is executive secretary of 
the National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation, NEA, and secretary of its Fu- 
ture Scientists of America Foundation. 
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in the number of schools offering 
these courses, and corresponding 
increases in the number of schools 
enroling 90-100% of the students in 
these courses at appropriate grade 
levels. , 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
recently reported on national enrol- 
ments for 1954-55 in three basic sci- 
ence courses at the senior high- 
school level. In biology, the enrol- 
ment was 1,293,900 students or 
72.6% of the total 10th-grade enrol- 
ment (at which grade level the 
course is commonly given). In chem- 
istry the number of students en- 
rolled was 482,700, and this was 
equal to 31.9% of the 1ith-grade 
enrolment. The enrolment in phys- 
ics was 302,800, which was equal to 
23.5% of-the 12th-grade enrolment. 


Tose who have been saying that 
“half the high schools do not offer 
chemistry and physics” have appar- 
ently been quite mistaken. A sample 
study by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicates that only about 23% 
of all high schools do not offer these 
courses at all. These are probably 
the very smallest schools and do not 
enrol an appreciable percentage of 
the total high-school population. 

Additional data are needed, how- 
ever, for better clarification of the 
situation. The NSTA has such a 
study now under way. An effort is 
being made to find out the actual 
magnitude of science enrolments, 
grade by grade, compared with total 
grade enrolments; thé extent to 
which high schools offer chemistry 
and physics every year, alternate 
years, or not at all; the percentages 
of students affected by these prac- 
tices; and certain other data. 

As for the extent and depth of 
student interest in science, it is in- 
teresting and encouraging to note 
that among the 5078 semi-finalists 
in the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation selection program, 
56% of the boys and 16% of the 


potlight 


me 


girls expressed a desire to become 
engineers or scientists. Studies of 
children’s interests have repeatedly 
shown scientific phenomena to be 
one of the highest categories. 


But enrolments and student in- 
terest in science are not enough. 
There must be teachers to instruct 
and to recognize and encourage stu- 
dent interests and abilities. What 
is the outlook in 1956? Reports of 
the NEA Research Division indi- 
cate that among the members of the 
class of 1956 who will graduate with 
bachelor’s degrees next June, we 
can expect 4434 potential science 
teachers. While this figure is still 
51.3% under the high of 9096 in 
1950, it is also 21.8% above the low 
of 3641 in 1954. 

How many new science teachers 
school superintendents will seek to 
employ as of next September is not 
certain, but the situation as of last 
September may be indicative. The 
class of 1955 produced 3754 new 
teachers prepared and certificated 
to teach science. Only 2114 of these 
actually entered teaching positions 
last September. 

However, school officials actually 
employed 4152 new teachers for 
full-time science teaching. They 
also employed 1725 new teachers to 
devote more than half their time to 
science and 2587 others who gave 
less than half their time to science 
teaching. Thus, a total of 8464 new 
teachers were employed in 1955 for 
full- or part-time teaching of sci- 
ence. If a similar demand should 
continue in 1956, school superin- 
tendents will be looking for some 
6000 teachers of science from other 
sources than the class of 1956. 

It does indeed appear that the sit- 
uation as regards the supply of 
qualified science teachers can be 
described as critical. (In this con- 
nection it might be mentioned that 
single copies of the student-guid- 
ance booklet, Careers in Science 
Teaching, are still available free 
from NSTA’s Future Scientists of 
America Foundation.) 
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Anp what about the quality of in- 
struction? Science teachers them- 
selves are in the vanguard of those 
working for more effective science 
teaching. They welcome and ap- 
preciate the assistance and support 
of all who wish to join in the im- 
portant task of stepping up the 
quality of instruction in science. 

Right now science teachers are 
being offered many opportunities to 
expand their horizons and improve 
their teaching methods. During the 
summer of 1956, for example, some 
25 conferences and institutes will 
be conducted specially for science 
teachers. Thru the financial aid 
provided by industry and govern- 
ment, these programs for about 
1000 science teachers will cost al- 
most $1 million, nearly half of 
which will go to the teachers as sti- 
pends, fellowships, and dependency 
allowances. 

The assumption underlying most 
of these summer offerings is that 
lectures, seminars, and laboratory 
work for the teachers will pay off 
not only in improved instruction of 
students but also thru the influence 
of the teachers on their colleagues. 
Teachers who have had such sum- 
mer experiences agree that these 
special programs are a good invest- 
ment. 


A type of summer conference con- 
ducted by NSTA’s Future Scientists 
of America Foundation goes a step 
further than those mentioned above. 
The conference participants pre- 
pare a “report to the profession” 
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dealing with some problem of deep 
and widespread concern among sci- 
ence teachers. This report is distrib- 
uted to thousands of other science 
teachers. 

In 1955, the report was a bro- 
chure titled Science-Related Math- 
ematics Exercises (single copies free 
upon request to NSTA), and the 
forthcoming 1956 conference will 
deal with “Student Projects as Step- 
ping Stones to Careers in Science.” 
A similar conference for Wisconsin 
high-school chemistry teachers will 
produce a report on some problem 
in the teaching of high-school chem- 
istry. 

Another effort to help increase 
the quality of science teaching thru 
the extension of creative ideas, 
teaching materials, and teaching 
technics is represented by the pro- 
gram of Science Teacher Achieve- 
ment Recognition (STAR) Awards 
now being conducted by NSTA un- 
der a grant from the National Can- 
cer Institute. Cash awards will be 
given for reports of successful and 
effective methods, plans, and ideas 
in the field of science teaching. 

Supervisory and consultative serv- 
ices for science teachers are sparse 
compared to such services in certain 
other curriculum areas. During the 
coming school year, special services 
of this kind will be provided for 
science on an introductory or ex- 
ploratory basis in perhaps 10 of the 
states. 

Thru the Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science, consultants will be 
made available in four states. The 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies will also sponsor eight to 
10 teacher - demonstrators, each 
equipped with a station wagon 
loaded with equipment and materi- 
als and available for one-week 
stands in about 30 high schools dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Yes, the science teacher is the 
VIP of the profession today—so 
much so, in fact, that if he isn’t 
careful he can become a spoiled 
brat. With science playing a role of 
ever-increasing importance in the 
lives of all of us, adequate and effec- 
tive instruction in science for all 
boys and girls from elementary 
schoo] thru high school has become 
a curriculum imperative. 

But the best prospect of improv- 
ing science teaching is thru solid 
improvement in the educational 
program all across the board—thru 
improxements in buildings and fa- 
cilities, in better budgets for sup- 
plies and equipment, in better sal- 
aries for all teachers, in the design 
of reasonable teaching loads and 
conditions of work, in strengthened 
teacher education and certification 
standards, in the provision of time 
and leadership for studies of curric- 
ulums and course content. 

Science teachers recognize that it 
would be most undesirable for sci- 
ence teaching to be set apart from 
the total educative endeavor and 
treated as a special form of skill 


training: + # 
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The Multi-Purpose 


Secondary-school buildings should 
permit varied and effective use by 
teachers, parents, and other citizens. 


High School 





6 ip primary function of a secondary-school building 

is to make possible a program for all-round devel- 
opment of the adolescent. Where additional use of the 
building does not interfere with the regular education 
program, the school should also serve adults in the 
community. The wise high-school builders, therefore, 
plan first for the students (see April 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 226), but also for teachers, administrative and 
supervisory staffs, service staff, and other citizens of the 
community. 


Guidance Needs 


Pupils require the guidance of friendly teachers. Al- 
tho many guidance activities take place in classroom 
situations, special facilities for counseling students 
individually and in small groups are necessary. 

Every teacher should have at his disposal a place for 
conferences. It might be a private counseling room, 
part of a multiple-use unit, or a corner of the classroom 
set off by space dividers. It ought to contain file space 
for confidential pupil records. 

The school will also need a suite for its counselors, 
psychologists, and specialized guidance personnel. ‘The 
best location for this unit is in or near the administra- 
tive area so that records will be handy to all staff 
members concerned. The counseling suite might well 
include a reception room and offices for staff use in 
holding conferences and giving individual tests. (See 
Illustration 1.) 
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Facilities for Teachers 


Proper facilities for teachers will build morale and 
brighten staff relationships. Teachers should have 
opportunities to relax in their few spare moments 
between classes. Also they need conference and work 
rooms where they can plan, confer, and study. 



















Illustration 1. 


DAVIS AND WILSON, ARCHITECTS 


This is the second of two articles listing important functions 
which the secondary-school building should serve in its com- 
munity and presenting suggestions for planning buildings that 
will Best promote these services. While the articles set high goals 
for the secondary-school plant, long-range thinking in terms of 
“the best” is often the wisest and most economical, Dr. Saylor 
points out. 


Dr. Saylor is chairman, Department of Secondary Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. For the names of his committee 
members—including educators, parents, students, psychologists, 
and architects—see the April Journal, page 227. 


Reprints of a four-article series on elementary-school construction 
carried in the Journal in 1955 are still available at 10¢ a copy. 
The two-article secondary series will be reprinted and made 
available at 10¢ a copy if there is enough reader interest. 


A faculty lounge-study may be used jointly by the 
men and women on the staff. The lounge should have 
a coffee bar or a small kitchenette; attractive, func- 
tional furniture; telephones; and conveniently located 
toilet facilities. The professional library can be housed 
in the lounge, which should have a pleasing outdoor 
view and perhaps a terrace. 

Whether to plan the faculty lounge near the student 
commons in order to foster student-faculty relation- 
ships and allow for combined use of the lounge and 
commons during after-school hours, or to place the 
lounge away from traffic flow is a question the individ- 
ual planning group will have to answer. 

The faculty should also have a private or semi-pri- 
vate dining room. Probably the most economical ar- 
rangement is a room separated from the student cafe- 
teria by folding doors or other dividers. An outdoor 
dining patio, if one is possible, would be a boon to the 
teachers on warm days. 


Administrative Facilities 


The administrative unit ought to be located adja- 
cent to the main entrance, which, in turn, should be 
near a public parking area. This unit should provide 
space for receiving school guests, handling student 
contacts, and storing records and supplies. (See Illus- 
tration 2.) It might well contain private offices for 
administrative officials, a work area for secretarial and 
clerical employes, a safe, a communications system, a 
conference room, and a first-aid room. 

The administrative area should have a separate 
thermostatic control, since it will be used at times 
when classroom portions of the building are not in use. 
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Illustration 2. 


Parent and Community Use 


Increasingly, the modern high-school building is 
being used by parents and citizens of the community. 
Their activities include school and community meet- 
ings, conferences with teachers, adult-education classes, 
and hobby groups, in addition to attendance at sports 
events and special student performances. 

The planners must consider carefully both present 
and anticipated use of the school building by adults. 
As far as is practical, all rooms which are likely to be 
used by adults should be conveniently located in one 
wing or area and be planned so that the entire build- 
ing need not be open when they are in use. These 
rooms usually include, of course, the auditorium, the 
gymnasiums, the homemaking department, the arts- 
and-crafts unit, the shops, and possibly the library 
and the cafeteria. 

In many communities, the high-school’s play areas 
and athletic fields are used thruout the summer. Thus, 
entrance from the outside to toilet and shower facili- 
ties is desirable. If the school has a swimming pool, 
an outside entrance for summer use will be needed. 
Special storage space and lockers for adult use are 
desirable, particularly in the shop and craft sections. 


Storage and Maintenance Problems 


Planners of the modern secondary-school building 
must not overlook the question of adequate storage 
facilities. When the architect is designing classrooms, 
labs, and special units of the school, he has to be 
informed on how much space will be needed for stor- 
age and what kinds of items will be stored. Certain 
materials require specific types of storage enclosures: 
for example, enamel paints and oily polishes need to 
be placed in airy, fireproof areas away from sunlight 
and heat. 

Some school builders favor the use of movable stor- 


age units which can double as space dividers. For 
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esthetic reasons, it is important that such storage- 
dividers appear to be integral parts of their surround- 
ings. 

Maintaining the high school is as important as 
building it. The custodial staff might well have a 
lounge of their own, with a rest room and possibly 
a shower. If the building is open often at night, it 
may require official supervision. If this is the case, there 
should be near the entrance a small room with a tele- 
phone for a watciunan or custodian. 

It is desirable for each floor and each major unit 
of the building to have its own storage for basic clean- 
ing equipment. At least one sink ought to be included 
in each storage room. Special equipment, tools, and 
janitorial supplies can be kept in the headquarters of 
the custodial staff. 

Because different types of construction materials 
vary greatly in long-run maintenance costs, choice of 
fixtures and equipment will be based in part on their 
sturdiness and ease of upkeep. 


The Decades Ahead 


It is possible that in the decades ahead the second- 
ary-school building might be in use all year. Under 
these circumstances, air conditioning would be neces- 
sary in most sections of the country. Some guess that 
air conditioning would add $1.50 to $2 per square foot 
to the capital cost. Annual cost of operating such a 
system varies with localities. 

Many older buildings today have inadequate elec- 
trical circuits and outlets. The same kind of mistakes 
should not be made when a modern school building 
is planned. Even tho cooling equipment may not 
be needed now, we ought to plan in advance for its 
installation. 

The concept of flexibility and the long-range view 
must guide us in our work to provide better secondary- 
school buildings for our growing communities. # # 
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HE National Commission on 


Teacher Education and Profes- . 


sional Standards (NCTEPS) ac- 
cepted the responsibility for the 
program of the Future Teachers of 
America in February 1955. The 
commission was then confronted 
with the necessity of learning about 
the present program on the national 
level of the FTA movement, the 
structure of this movement, and its 
relation to state and local organiza- 
tions for young people interested 
in the teaching profession. 

The members of NCTEPS were 
firm in their belief that a mature, 
professional, high-standards ap- 
proach to the development of the 
FTA program would do much to 
attract and hold in the teaching 
profession the best-qualified young 
people. They knew, too, that such 
a program would in itself be the 
highest tribute which could be paid 
to Joy Elmer Morgan and other 
early leaders in the movement. 


Tue commission’s first step in 
strengthening the FTA _ program 
was to seek means by which the help 
and advice of state associations and 
local personnel working actively 
with the FTA program within the 
states could be continuously sought. 
Almost immediately they selected 
an FTA advisory committee, which 
met during the NCTEPS confer- 

ace at Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege, DeKalb, in June 1955. 

This advisory committee, which 
consisted of 24 outstanding profes- 
sional leaders selected to give coun- 
trywide representation, included 
state FTA consultants, college and 
high-school sponsors, and FTA of- 
ficers. It was asked to evaluate the 
present program and formulate rec- 
ommendations for making it of still 


Mr. Wardner, chairman of the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, is a teach- 
er of English in the Garden City (New 
York) High School. 


greater service to the profession. 
This group developed a report, re- 
ferred to hereafter as the DeKalb 
Report. 

The commission, at its August 
1955 meeting, endorsed the DeKalb 
Report and authorized the chair- 
man to appoint a committee of 
three members to serve as an ad- 
visory group to the commission 
concerning FTA policies and proce- 
dures. 

A group of consultants, includ- 
ing a high-school sponsor, a college 
sponsor, a state consultant, and the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Future Teachers of America 
were invited to meet with the com- 
mittee. This group was directed to 
work within the framework of the 
following recommendations of the 
DeKalb Report: 

1. The total operation of the pro- 
gram should be included in the 
NEA budget. 

2. The budget should provide 
the funds necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the program. 

3. The program should not be 
expected to be self-supporting. 

4. No change should be made in 
the present FTA dues. 

5. State education associations 
should be urged to support the pro- 
gram adequately within each state 
with staff and funds. 


Tue group approached the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the 
basic purposes of an organization 
made up of candidates for the teach- 
ing profession. Several questions 
had to be decided. Among these 
were further clarification of the 
difference in purpose between the 
high-school clubs and college chap- 
ters. A second question concerned 
the internal structure of both clubs 
and chapters and their relation- 
ship to the NEA and the state edu- 
cation association. 

A third question concerned the 
types of membership desirable on 





the high-school and college levels; 
a fourth, the types of publications 
suitable for the high-school and 
college levels; the fifth, general pro- 
grams of action and their relation- 
ship to the national organization. 

The purpose underlying the high- 
school organizations seemed to the 
committee to be one of exploration. 
These clubs should provide op- 
portunity for a student to discover 
whether or not the career of teach- 
ing is one in which he has more 
than a passing interest. From the 
point of view of the profession, the 
value of the clubs lies in the possi- 
bilities for selective recruitment 
which they offer. The committee 
felt that by means of vigorous pro- 
grams and selective admission the 
clubs can do much to raise the sta- 
tus of the teaching profession in the 
eyes of students. 

In considering the college units, 
the committee concluded that the 
organizations should be regarded 
as part of the total program of 
preparation of teachers. The pro- 
gram of a college unit prepares a 
student for effective participation in 
the organizations of his chosen pro- 
fession. 

A college student already prepar- 
ing for teaching should be provided 
with an organization which will 
enable him to realize the impor- 
tance of his profession, to learn 
about its organizations, and to have 
experiences in assuming his share 
of responsibility—not only for him- 
self but for the profession as a 
whole. The committee agreed, 
therefore, that college units should 
follow the organizational pattern 
of the professional teachers organ- 
izations. 

For these reasons, and because 
there are indications that college 
students would prefer a distinction 
between the high-school and col- 
lege groups, the committee recom- 
mended a change in the name for 
the national college organization. 
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The National Student Education 
Association was one name that met 
with favor because it closely resem- 
bles the names of professional edu- 
cation organizations. This is impor- 
tant, for the committee hopes that 
more and more college organiza- 
tions, both local and state, will be- 
come integral parts of their state 
associations and of the NEA and 
that membership in both would ac- 
company membership in the local. 


Tue committee consensus was 
that the chief responsibility for the 
programs within a state lies with 
the state education association. 
State education associations should 
have complete autonomy in the 
choice of names of state student 
education associations. 

The committee urged that the 
states assume responsibility for di- 
recting the state student organiza- 
tion and that, if sponsorship of the 
program has not been assigned to a 
particular group, it be placed with 
the state TEPS commission. It was 
strongly recommended that each 
state education association assign 
a headquarters-staff member as liai- 
son for the state TEPS commission, 
the state education association, and 
NAFTA. 

Brief descriptions of the types 
of state FTA organizations might 
be compiled and made available to 
state education associations, to help 
them develop a pattern of organiza- 
tion best suited to their needs. 

The relationship of the proposed 
NSEA to NEA would be thru 
NCTEPS. Its relationship to the 
state education association would 
be thru its state TEPS commission 
or other sponsoring agency desig- 
nated by the state association. 


Tue committee worked on the 
publications -for high-school and 
college units and authorized pub- 
lication of two FTA newsletters 
during 1955-56. 
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There was further authorization 
for publication of pamphlets for 
high-school and college units. A 
communication was also authorized 
from the commission to the spon- 
sors which will inform them of the 
actions taken by the commission 
and of further plans for imple- 
mentation of the program. 

The NAFTA Directory will be 
discontinued and states encouraged 
to develop their own directories. 
Suggestions were made for the 1957 
revision of the Manual for High- 
School Clubs. A preliminary draft 
of the Handbook for College Units 
will be submitted for suggestions at 
the Parkland, Washington, FTA 
work conference, June 24-26, to be 
attended by state FTA presidents, 
state FTA consultants, and chair- 
men of state TEPS commissions. 

The purposes of the conference 
will be: (1) To acquaint FTA dele- 
gates and consultants with the pro- 
posed changes in the FTA program 
and to give them an opportunity 
to study and discuss these proposals 
and to make recommendations, (2) 
to provide opportunity for evalua- 
tion, and (3) to make plans for 
implementing the program. 


Since the FTA program was 
placed under its supervision, the 
commission has continuously con- 
sulted with FTA leaders. The com- 
mission hopes to develop increased 
communication with sponsors and 
advisers of high-school and college 
units to the end that the total pro- 
gram may continue to serve the 
purposes for which it is organized. 

Believing that the FTA move- 
ment has only begun to realize its 
potential value to the teaching pro- 
fession, NCTEPS has accepted the 
challenge inherent in the program 
and is deterinined to exert every 
effort to bring it to maturity. #+ + 





















































The FTA high-school club 
seeks: 


To provide its members with 
opportunities to identify and 
develop the qualities and apti- 
tudes basic to successful teach- 
ing; to understand the develop- 
ment and purposes of our pub- 
lic schools; and to appreciate 
the contributions they make to 
our democratic free society. 


To provide information on 
vocational opportunities in 
education and the special com- 
petences required; to aid in 
self-evaluation; to offer partic- 
ipation in prevocational activi- 
ties which are both exploratory 
and developmental in nature. 


The color poster, 17 x 22 inches, 
is available free on request. 
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CLYDE F. KOHN 


or the first time in our national 

history, we are rearing more 
children in our cities than in our 
rural areas and smal] towns—and 
we are inadequately prepared to do 
so. 


Tuis population shift and the 
time-lag in the teacher's prepara- 
tion for dealing with it call for re- 
view and re-evaluation of the way 
in which geography is being taught. 

Children need to grow in their 
understanding of urban develop- 
ment and in their ability to deal 
with the problems of urban living. 
This cannot be done at any one 
grade level; rather, growth in both 
urban and rural understanding 
takes place as the learners them- 
selves mature and as they partic- 
ipate more fully in the life of their 
local communities. 

The curriculum experiences sug- 
gested here are based on the belief 
that the geography program in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
should be more concerned than it 
is now with the child’s immediate 
local community; that experiences 
should be provided at every grade 
level for pupils to explore, investi- 
gate, and discover ways of living 
within their loca] environment; and 
that children should be led to un- 
derstand how their ties with larger 
communities are evidenced within 
their immediate localities. 

Whether the community be ur- 
ban or rural, much thought needs 
to be given to the selection of what 
should be studied in the classroom. 


Dr. Kohn is associate lessor of 
geography, Northwestern Universit 
Evanston, Iinois. i 
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One guide to such selection is a 
study of the ways in which a local 
population carries on various basic 
activities. 

Modern units of study in geogra- 
phy deal in distinctive ways with 
such community activities and the 
behavior patterns associated with 
each. In their classes, children may 
be helped to formulate generaliza- 
tions concerning: (1) how and 
where the activities are carried on 
within a given community, (2) 
why they are carried on within 
these specific locations, (3) how 
the activities are related to condi- 
tions of the natural environment, 
(4) .how the activities are inter- 
related in space within the local 
community, (5) how they are re- 
lated, in turn, to other local, state, 
national, or international commu- 
nities, and (6) what changes are 
taking place in the way that the 
basic activities are carried on with- 
in a given community. 


Stupyinc one basic community 
activity in terms of the six preced- 
ing points can provide a ramp ris- 
ing progressively upward thru the 
grades. As an example of how the 
production and consumption of 
food might be explored, let us look 
at a California community where 
the citrus industry is studied at dif- 
ferent school levels. 

In the primary grades, the chil- 
dren investigate and talk about the 
use and cultivation of citrus prod- 
ucts. Their study is based on first- 
hand experience in the home and 
neighborhood. At more mature 
levels, children undertake a rather 
thoro investigation of the latest 


chef 


The effectiveness of a study trip depends 
on preparation and followup experiences. 


methods of processing citrus fruit. 
In the upper grades, problems re- 
lated to marketing, labor condi- 
tions, transportation, and vocation- 
al opportunities are studied. Final- 
ly, in the high school, a unit con- 
cerned with the contributions of 
the citrus industry to modern liv- 
ing is developed. 

An examination of the under- 
standings for all levels shows that 
it is feasible, and even desirable, to 
study various aspects of the same 
industry at different times, for as 
a child grows, each new experience 
takes on added meaning in relation 
to some previous background. 

Teachers need not be disturbed, 
therefore, by the fact that a topic 
has been explored before. They 
must, however, acquaint themselves 
with the activities in which chil- 
dren were engaged during previous 
study, and then expand these in- 
terests and facts in order to develop 
concepts and generalizations more 
deeply. 


IN contrast to the continuing 
study of a specific community ac- 
tivity thru several grade levels is a 
unit of study in which students 
come to grips more quickly with the 
realities of a particular problem— 
say the blighted areas of large cities, 
an increasingly serious concern. 

Here again nearly all of the six 
points listed as the basis for analyz- 
ing local situations can be used. 
When a class begins with the first 
point and undertakes to find out 
how a community “activity,” in 
this case deterioration, occurs, it 
will probably conclude that because 
a city generally expands from cen- 
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ter to periphery, physical deteriora- 
tion of residences is highest around 
the central business district, lowest 
at the outskirts. 

Moving to points 2 and 3, conclu- 
sions are not so simple. In this par- 
ticular problem, there may be no 
direct relationship, perhaps, be- 
tween the development of blight 
and the site conditions, altho in- 
direct relationships may be found 
to exist. 

If it happens that a geography 
class needs something to bring the 
subject into focus, it might swing 
its telescope over to a study of the 
federal Housing Act of 1954. There 
the proportions of the problem 
can be grasped from the broad pro- 
gram of federal assistance that is 
offered to American municipalities 
for dealing with the menace of 
blight in all its manifestations. 
Steps which the act requires com- 
munities to take in order to obtain 
federal aid will also assist students 
in assessing local blight problems. 

Studies under points 4 and 5 
could develop insights into the in- 
terrelationships of housing and 
other activities, such as transporta- 
tion, commerce, and industry. Like- 
wise, the relationships of housing 
characteristics within a particular 
community to state, regional, na- 
tional, or international factors 
could be analyzed. 

Thru a geographic study of hous- 
ing conditions within one’s neigh- 
borhood or local community, inter- 
est might be stimulated in the work 
of city-planning commissions. Stu- 
dents, themselves, under point 6, 
might be urged to offer thoughtful 
solutions to housing problems con- 
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fronting those entrusted with the 
future of their own city. 


Numerous activities can be pro- 
posed in which students may engage 
to find answers to questions con- 
cerning the activities of a local 
community. Very important, of 
course, is the use of study trips. 

For example, in their study of the 
citrus industry mentioned earlier, 
the children in the primary grades 
in this growing area speculate as 
to the reasons for the current re- 
moval of citrus trees. They plan a 
walk to interview the foreman in 
charge of uprooting trees in a new 
subdivision. Before taking the 
walk, they talk over the route to be 
traversed. They make a map of the 
route, indicating streets, houses, the 
filling station at the corner, and the 
site of the new subdivision from 
which the trees are being removed. 

The making of this map may in 
itself call for a study trip to check 
on the names of the streets and on 
the location of the buildings to be 
passed enroute. 

In their study of processing citrus 
fruit, children visit local packing 
houses. Before going, they list ques- 
tions to be asked, which are dis- 
cussed and summarized after they 
have returned to their classroom. 
In the upper grades, study trips 
are taken to gain information con- 
cerning problems raised during the 
study of the production of citrus 
fruit. Possible trips include those 
to a nursery, a byproducts plant, 
and a large ranch in the area. 


ConsipeRABLE preparations for 
such trips are needed in order to 
provide adequate background for 
understanding. These include mak- 
ing suitable arrangements with per- 
sons in the community resource to 
be visited and planning with in- 
dividuals who are to accompany 
groups on the study trip. The wise 
teacher discusses the purposes of 
the study trip with his students. 

It is always profitable to deter- 
mine in advance the information 
to be obtained and verified during 
the trip. Students should also be 
taught appropriate ways of record- 
ing information while on a trip. 

The effectiveness of a study trip 
depends not only on preparation 
in advance but also on followup ex- 


periences. Class discussions follow- 
ing a study trip give students an op- 
portunity to share what they have 
learned, check the questions which 
were answered, record additional 
ones, and discuss the use which 
might be made of the information. 


ImportANT as study trips are, 
however, there are many other ways 
of becoming informed about the 
geography of one’s local commu- 
nity. Many citizens in the commu- 
nity have pertinent information 
which should be of value to school 
groups in exploring a variety of 
topics. A housewife, a gardener, a 
hobbyist, a government employe, a 
professional person, or a business- 
man can be helpful. 

Still other activities include look- 
ing at films, slides, and pictures; 
obtaining pamphlets and available 
published material from the li- 
brary or business firms; and using 
statistical information obtained 
from such sources as the Bureau of 
the Census, weather bureaus, and 
chambers of commerce. 

At the upper-grade levels, stu- 
dents may cooperate in planning 
for and participating in appro- 
priate community activities with 
service clubs, PTAs, religious 
groups, or music and art organiza- 
tions. 

For educational experiences to be 
functional, it is essential that stu- 
dents be given opportunities to 
discuss problems of personal con- 
cern and that they participate in 
finding solutions for them. Students 
living in our large metropolitan 
areas are concerned more than ever 
before with problems of personal 
independence and cooperation in 
family life, adequate housing, and 
need for privacy. 


Tue development of responsible 
citizens who will be active partic- 
ipants in community improvements 
is a goal of all progressive commu- 
nities. It can be achieved, in part, 
if people, including children and 
young adults, are given opportu- 
nities to think about problems con- 
cerned with community living. 
Schools, therefore, need to plan 
ways of helping students explore, 
investigate, and discover significant 
geographic facts related to their 
own local community. #+ # 
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O MANY people, “ethics” does 
f not seem to fit as neatly under 
the heading “teacher welfare” as 
does the phrase “‘salaries, sick leave, 
and teacher load.” However, there 
is little doubt that if ethical stand- 
ards govern every action of every 
educator, the whole profession 


and the individuals within it bene- 
fit. 


Growth of Awareness 


Most teachers today recognize the 
desirability of codes of ethics ap- 
plicable to their professional rela- 
tionships, altho in the early years 
of education in America, primary 
emphasis in ethics was placed upon 
the teacher’s personal conduct, 
habits, and religious convictions. 

The records of early meetings 
show that the NEA’s principal con- 
cern was for standards relating to 
the character of the teacher as a 
person and his ability to instruct 
pupils in moral and ethical prin- 
ciples. 

In the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury, an awareness of the broader 
professional aspects of ethics began 
to develop. This came about partly 
because of the expansion of pub- 
lic education and the development 
of professional procedures of in- 
struction and school administration. 
In time, this broader view resulted 
in the formulation and adoption 
of codes by various teachers asso- 
ciations, the first being the Georgia 
State Teachers Association in 1896. 

NEA’s Responsibility 

Today NEA, with over 640,000 
members, is the principal member- 
ship organization for the more than 
one million public-school teachers 
in the United States. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the NEA take the 
leadership in the development of 
ethical standards for the profession. 

In 1922, this responsibility of the 
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NEA was recognized in an article 
written by the chairman of the 
Ethics Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association. 

In 1924, NEA appointed a_ 56- 
member Committee on Ethics for 
the Profession. 

The original NEA Code, adopted 
in 1929, grew out of a recommenda- 
tion of this committee. In large 
part, the 21 ethical principles of 
the original code were formulated 
from results of a questionnaire sent 
to more than 3000 NEA members. 

The committee recommended 
that the code be used by teacher- 
education institutions and that all 
state teachers associations establish 
ethics committees to interpret its 
provisions, investigate violations, 
and promote its use by teachers. 
Amendments were effected in 1939 
and 1941 which dealt primarily 
with the power of enforcement. 

By 1950 it was believed that the 
existing code was obsolete in some 
respects. At the request of the 
Ethics Committee, the NEA Re- 
search Division sent to a random 
selection of 4000 members 4 ques- 
tionnaire similar to the one used 
in 1928. The representative re- 
sponse confirmed the belief that a 
revision was warranted. 

A preliminary draft was sub- 
mitted in 1951 to another sampling 
of some 4000 members of the Asso- 
ciation. The final draft as recom- 
mended by the Ethics Committee 


This is the last in a series of nine arti- 
cles on NEA and Teacher Welfare. 
Mr. Johnson asks us to explain that 
in preparing the article he leaned 
heavily on a statement written by the 
late Cyrus C. Perry for the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1955. Dr. Perry 
was headquarters contact and legal 
counsel for the NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics. Mr. Johnson, a 
member of this committee, teaches in 
Technical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He is NEA state direc- 
tor for Massachusetts. 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


was adopted by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1952. (A 
summary statement of the five prin- 
ciples of the revised code appears 
at the end of this article.) 


The Ethics Committee 


Today, the problems of profes- 
sional ethics are handled by the 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics, which is composed of five 
members. Its purposes and func- 
tions as laid down by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are to study the 
code and make recommendations 
for improving it, to publicize and 
promote its use by members of the 
profession, and to render opinions 
interpreting its provisions. The 
committee is also authorized to 
hold hearings in cases of alleged 
violation and to make recommen- 
dations for disciplinary action to 
the NEA Executive Committee. 

Since the adoption of the new 
code in 1952, the primary activity 
of the committee has been to ac- 
quaint public-school teachers with 
its provisions and to carry out pro- 
grams that will encourage its ob- 
servance., 

To this end, the committee dur- 
ing the past three years or so has 
(1) distributed on request about 
276,560 copies of the code; (2) re- 
sponded to hundreds of requests 
from members and teachers asso- 
ciations for advice and information 
on ways to develop constructive 
programs on ethics; (3) advised 
teachers as to whether certain con- 
templated steps in connection with 
their professional employment 
would be proper; and (4) rendered 
formal committee opinions constru- 
ing the code on specific type-fact 
situations. Published in a volume 
titled Opinions, the material is be- 
ing widely used by teacher-educa- 
tion institutions as well as local 
and state associations. Some of the 
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opinions have also been carried in 
the JOURNAL. 


Many Codes of Ethics 


Currently there is no single code 
applicable to all public-school 
teachers. Technically the code of 
the NEA is binding only on its 
membership; the decentralized or- 
ganization of the profession into 
state and local education associa- 
tions makes general application 
impractical at this time. 

All the states and territories have 
statewide associations of public- 
school teachers which are affiliated 
with the NEA. In addition, nearly 
6000 local associations are NEA af- 
filiates. 

Most of the state associations 
and many local associations have 
adopted codes. Also, certain spe- 
cialized state and local groups (for 
example, superintendents and prin- 
cipals) have codes applicable to 
their own particular problems and 
interests. 

The thousands of requests to the 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics give evidence of the great 
interest in such programs among 
state and local associations, and 
among individual teachers. It has 
been apparent for some time, how- 
ever, that if this widespread in- 
terest is to find a constructive out- 
let, some initiative must be taken 
on the national level to stimulate 
and coordinate local activity. 


Little Need for Discipline 


Since the adoption of the NEA 
code in 1929, only one member has 
been removed for violating its pro- 
visions. However, the absence of 
a record of disciplinary action is 
not a serious reflection on the status 
of ethical practices in the profes- 
sion. Undoubtedly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of teachers are ful- 
filling their professional obligations 
apart from formal code require- 
ments. 

There are, of course, some teach- 
ers who fail to adhere to accepted 
standards. But the NEA Committee 
on Professional Ethics has found 
that a substantial number of alleged 
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violations are due to thoughtless 


‘action or to lack of knowledge of 


accepted professional practice. 
Thus, an important function of the 
Ethics Committee is educating 
teachers in these areas by publish- 
ing opinions construing the code. 
Leaders in the profession general- 
ly agree that national, state, and 
local associations look forward to 
the time when disciplinary action 





The notables sat at the speakers’ 
table, where lights were focused; 
Others, less worthy, sat at right 
or left 
And basked in reflected glory. 


I was assigned far down the ban- 
quet hall, and thought— 

One envious moment, fumbling in 
the dark— 

“Obscurity and I go well together.” 


But when, across a centerpiece of 
flowers, 

The guest of honor caught my eye 
and smiled hello 

And seemed again the eager stu- 
dent in my class, 

Then, suddenly, my place became 
the best 

And not to be exchanged for all 
the rest. 

—Rachel S. Findlay 





will be taken against those members 
whose conduct reflects adversely on 
the profession. 

However, the primary considera- 
tion in developing programs on 
ethics is neither disciplinary action 
nor promotion of the teacher's in- 
dividual welfare. Rather it is pro- 
fessional growth. 


Direct and Indirect Benefits 


Codes of ethics are points of ref- 
erence for individual teachers in 
developing their own standards. 
They are also guides to the profes- 
sion in seeking to achieve its ideals 
of professional service. 

As a code is studied, analyzed, 
and discussed by individual teach- 
ers and groups, its implications be- 
come increasingly understood. Its 
application to the practice of teach- 
ing raises standards in the profes- 
sion generally and the level of serv- 
ice to the community. 





Principles of the Code 


The five principles of the code 
deal with the teacher's responsibil- 
ity to students, to parents and 
homes, to school and community, 
to employer, and to professional as- 
sociates. (Under each principle 
certain specific obligations are set 
forth, but because of space limita- 
tions, they do not appear in this 
article.) 

Principle I: The primary obliga- 
tion of the teaching profession is 
to guide children, youth, and adults 
in the pursuit of knowledge and 
skills, to prepare them in the ways 
of democracy, and to help them to 
become happy, useful, self-support- 
ing citizens. The ultimate strength 
of the nation lies in the social re- 
sponsibility, economic competence, 
and moral strength of the indi- 
vidual American. 

Principle II: The members of 
the teaching profession share with 
parents the task of shaping each 
student’s purposes and acts toward 
socially acceptable ends. The effec- 
tiveness of many methods of teach- 
ing is dependent upon cooperative 
relationships with the home. 

Principle III: The teaching pro- 
fession occupies a position of pub- 
lic trust involving not only the in- 
dividual teacher's personal conduct, 
but also the interaction of the 
school and the community. Educa- 
tion is most effective when these 
many relationships operate in a 
friendly, cooperative, and construc- 
tive manner. 

Principle IV: The members of the 
teaching profession have inescap- 
able obligations with respect to 
employment. These obligations are 
nearly always shared employer-em- 
ploye responsibilities baséd upon 
mutual respect and good faith. 

Principle V: The teaching profes- 
sion is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the unique- 
ness and quality of the professional 
relationships among all teachers. 
Community support and respect are 
influenced by the standards of 
teachers and their attitudes toward 
teaching and other teachers. # # 
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DOLESCENCE is both a universal 
A experience and a pattern of dis- 
tinctive experiences having special 
meanings in different cultures. 
While the differences between cul- 
tures are of importance, the differ- 
ences within our own culture are 
also of special significance to the 
educational profession. 

In our culture, passage into adult- 
hood is not taken in a single step. 
In different areas of experience 
there are distinctive steps which 
adolescents take as they mature. 
The ages at which these steps occur 
range from 12 to 21. This wide var- 
iation constitutes one of the major 
problems for the adjustment of ma- 
turing young people. 

In this article, the variation by 
age for different areas of experience 
such as education, work, civic re- 
sponsibility, and recreation is con- 
sidered. 


Education 


Education is one of the few in- 
stitutions in which all persons in 
the United States are required by 
the state to participate. 

This major exception to free and 
voluntary association is, in part, an 
indication of the strength of our 
belief in universal education. In 
other areas of our life, we are com- 
mitted to the concept of equal op- 
portunity without specifying the 
particular course of action which 
must be taken. 

For instance, we say that all citi- 





This article has been adapted from a 
chapter of the 1956 yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, an NEA depart- 
ment. The material for the chapter 
was prepared by Dr. Wayland, who is 
associate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


The yearbook, entitled What Shall the 
High Schools Teach? is scheduled for 
publication in the late summer. 
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zens meeting age, residence, and 
citizenship qualifications have an 
equal right to vote, but we do not 
require everyone who is eligible to 
vote. 

Flexibility has been insured to a 
degree in spite of the universal and 
compulsory feature of education, 
thru a pattern of local control. 

Each state has been given the re- 
sponsibility for education within 
the framework of the federal Con- 
stitution. The individual state is 
free to make its own regulations 
with reference to the establishment 
and operation of school systems, in- 
cluding age for compulsory attend- 
ance. 

The states in turn have given lo- 
cal school districts the major re- 
sponsibility for the establishment 
and operation of ‘schools. 

While there are certain elements 
which tend to give schools rather 
standard character—state certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers, na- 
tional professional organizations 
and publications, and the mobility 
of teachers—the essential local con- 
trol of educatiofi has prevented ed- 
ucation from falling under the di- 
rect control of the government or 
of any segment of society. 

Tho enrolment in school is com- 
pulsory, the legal ages of entrance 
and withdrawal vary from state to 
state. The minimum age for leaving 
school ranges from 16 to 18, with 
exceptions being allowed in terms 
of certain grade-level attainments or 
when special permission is granted. 

In 1950 only about one-sixth of 
all children 5 and 6 years old were 
enrolled in kindergarten. 

At the other end of the scale, one 
in four 16-year-olds, one in three 
17-year-olds, and three out of five 
18-year-olds were not enrolled in 
schools. 

As any teacher knows, enrolment 





dolescence 


—a culture-bound process of maturing 


WAYLAND 


is not a very good indication of the 
level of participation in the school 
system. Even with the most flexible 
system of age promotion, a signifi- 
cant number of our students do not 
move thru the system on schedule. 
The modal age for seniors in high 
school is 17. However, only half of 
our 17-year-olds enrolled in 1950 
were seniors in high school, less 
than one in three was a junior, and 
one in 16 was still in eighth grade 
or below. 

As was pointed out above, educa- 
tion is one of the few institutions 
in our society in which everyone is 
expected to participate. We have 
seen, however, that there are always 
some children who normally should 
be in school but are not. 

What has prevented 100% cover- 
age? A number of personal, educa- 
tional, and general factors are in- 
volved: 

1. The physically handicapped, the 
mentally disturbed, and the men- 
tally retarded constitute a group 
whose number cannot be deter- 
mined accurately. In some areas, 
many persons in these categories 
are being served, while in others 
none are being reached fully. 

2.Some families are transients 
and do not choose to enrol their 
children for short periods. 

3. Family values are such that a 
number of children are taken out 
of school as soon as legally possible. 
In some instances, family needs for 
financial aid from children are such 
that children who would otherwise 
be in school are withdrawn. 

4.Certain cultural groups view 
education beyond the point of ac- 
quiring the basic skills of reading 
and writing as a luxury and even 
sinful. The Amish and certain 
other religious sects hold this view. 

5. Other groups are in such a po- 
sition that physical facilities are not 
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readily available. Rural farm _peo- 
ple in low-income areas have to 
make considerable sacrifice to send 
children to school, especially to 
high school. 


Economic Affairs 


Entrance into the labor market is 
not accomplished in a single step 
for most young people, and the en- 
trance is guarded by sets of regula- 
tions which are designed to take 
into account levels of maturity. As 
with education, both the legal and 
the operational patterns vary from 
state to state. Altho more than half 
of these states preclude public em- 
ployment for those under 16, the 
Census Bureau continues. to report 
labor-force data for those 14 and 
above. 

An increasing number of young 
people who are in school are also in 
the labor force. In 1950 one in five 
of the boys 14 and 15, and one in 
four of the boys 16 and 17 who 
were enrolled in school were work- 
ing. 

Child-labor laws have been en- 
acted which specify the number of 
hours a day, the time of day, and 
the kind of work which may be 
done at different age levels. How- 
ever, these do not apply in general 
to work in family enterprises or to 
farm work. The ages of 14, 16, and 
18 are frequently used as points at 
which different regulations apply. 


Political Functioning 


In the area of political function- 
ing and in related areas which have 
been subject to legal controls, there 
is no single age which defines adult- 
hood. The legal voting age is 21 in 
most states, altho many states have 
been seriously debating the pro- 
posed reduction to 18. One of the 
principal arguments in support of 
such a change is the fact that, in 
general, the government has estab- 
lished the right to induct young 
men into military service at 18. 

For most purposes, legal majority 
is set at 21. Legal responsibility for 
actions, however, may be set at a 
considerably younger age. In many 
states, young people under 18 are 
handled differently by the courts 
on the general basis that those 18 
or over are responsible for their ac- 
tions while those under 18 may be 
thought of as below the age of full 
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responsibility and still subject to 
family control. 

One legal recognition of maturit 
is the right of an individual; 
a public bar. The minimui 
varies from 18 to 21 in different 
states. The minimum age at which 
one has the legal right to drive an 
automobile also varies by state. 

Legal age of marriage is another 
symbol of adulthood. The age of 18 
for women and 21 for men is usual- 
ly the terminal point of parental 
control; marriage at a lower age is 
legal only with parental consent. 


Cultural Practices 


These legal approaches to defini- 
tions of responsibility use a physical 
age rather than a measure of ma- 
turity. In addition to these legally 
prescribed indexes of maturity, a 
number of other indexes of matur- 
ity are to be found in various insti- 
tutional areas. For example, in 
religious development, the age of 
12 has special meaning in Catholic 
and Protestant groups; in Jewish 
groups the age is 13. 

In the courtship period of adoles- 
cence, there is generally no specific 
age at which courtship may normal- 
ly be expected to begin. However, 
individual communities frequently 
establish points at which formal 
dating is permitted. The age for 
“coming out” parties varies also, 
but usually such a party is given 
soon after the girl’s graduation 
from high school. 

In this examination of cultural 
practices with reference to the at- 
tainment of adulthood, several 
points are clear: 

1. The ages of 21 and, at points, 
16 are used extensively as both a 
legal and non-legal definition of 
adulthood. 

2. Both legally and operational- 
ly, there is considerable variety in 
the age at which relatively full re- 
sponsibility is recognized. 

3. There is a range in age for the 
same area of activity among regions, 
states, and communities. 

4. In a number of areas, there 
are patterns of recognized gradua- 
tion of maturation while in some 
areas this transition is abrupt. 

5. In terms of the normal pattern 
of age-grade program thru school, 
some of the more important gates 
to adult action are not opened to 


young people when they graduate 
from high school. While entrance 
into the labor force can begin prior 
to normal age for completion of 
secondary school, voting and legal 
majority [except in Georgia] do not 
come until three or four years after 
graduation. 

In important areas of activity, 
however, young people move from 
parental control or responsibility 
to personal responsibility prior to 
graduating from high school. 


Maturation as a Process 


Age levels at which adolescents 
are allowed to assume responsibil- 
ities such as driving, working, or 
marrying vary according to their 
rate of maturation in different areas 
of experience. Presumably, one 
reaches the age of self-direction in 
most areas of experience before one 
is judged to be qualified to vote. 

It would seem that young people 
are able to participate in the labor 
force before they are able to leave 
home and engage in the range of 
activities which military service en- 
tails. A young person can work in 
public employment along with 
adults before he can have the right 
to purchase cigarettes. 

It is clear that young people ma- 
ture at different ages and that the 
arbitrary use of an age—or ages— 
for assuming responsibility is not 
scientifically sound. Education, 
however, functions on an equally 
arbitrary base. We take children in- 
to schools in terms of birthdays and 
try in general to move them along 
accordingly. 

In any event, the secondary 
school has the complicated prob- 
lem of dealing with young people 
who are at various stages in the 
process of moving from relative de- 
pendency to relative whee e 
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uRING the school year, 1955-56, 

Congress, the Supreme Court, 
and many federal agencies have 
been active in the educational field, 
making laws, interpreting laws, and 
carrying them out. For the NEA, 
this has meant a year packed with 
conferences, hearings, hard deci- 
sions, and hard work. 


Mayor legislative objective has 
remained federal support for school 
construction, but much active work 
has been done also in obtaining 
improvements in tax exemption for 
retired teachers and seeking finan- 
cial aid for teachers’ salaries. 

A review in reverse order of these 
three legislative efforts shows that 
no action was taken on salary legis- 
lation during the first session of the 
84th Congress, and late in the sec- 
ond session no salary bills had even 
been introduced. 

The report on the second objec- 
tive is much better. Retired teach- 
ers, who derived substantial benefit 
from the passage of NEA-sponsored 


legislation in 1954 (Section 37 of the’ 


1954 Internal Revenue Code), saw 
further gains made early in 1956. 
Congress approved Public Law 398 
liberalizing somewhat the provi- 
sions of Section 37. 

As passed, PL398 enables retired 
teachers and others between ages 65 
and 72 to earn $1200 in current in- 
come without loss of exemption, 
whereas the former ceiling was 
$900. Also, PL398 permits unlim- 
ited current earnings after age 72 
instead of age 75. 

NEA’s Legislative Commission 
worked with the original author of 
the legislation, Rep. Noah M. Mason 
(R-Ill.), and with Rep. Cecil King 
(D-Calif.) in developing changes to 
bring exemptions more in line with 
1954 Social Security amendments. 
The commission plans to continue 
seeking more equitable tax exemp- 
tions for retired teachers. 


Feperat aid for school construc- 
tion is a more complex and as yet 
unfinished story. In July 1955, for 
the first time in recent history, the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee voted 21 to 9 to send a sub- 
stantial school-construction _ bill, 
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HR7535, to the floor, but before 
Rules Committee action could 
come, the first session of Congress 
adjourned, deferring decisions until 
1956. 

This interim gave the NEA Leg- 
islative Commission and its sup- 
porting Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations time to strength- 
en their lines. (For a description of 
the Legislative Commission and 
how it represents NEA members in 
Washington, see the JouRNAL for 
November 1955.) 

Thruout the fall of 1955, commis- 
sion activities centered on two 
fronts in an attempt to build sup- 
port for a school-aid bill. The com- 
mission and the division staff em- 
barked on an extensive series of 
state and regional conferences on 
federal legislation, patterned after 
our successful 1954 meetings. 

Much credit for the significant 
contributions of these conferences 
to our legislative program must go 
to the state-association leaders who 
helped us plan and execute them. 
These same leaders also form the 
nucleus of our nationwide organiza- 
tion for federal relations. 

In all, some 27 states and 500 per- 
sons participated in the meetings to 
discuss ways of promoting our legis- 
lative objectives. As a climax, the 
state federal-relations chairmen met 
at Chicago in December to evaluate 
the state conferences, to consider 
the findings of the White House 
Conference, and to lay final plans 
for 1956. 

With this background, we were 
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prepared to face 1956 with an in- 
formed leadership and a well-found- 
ed organization in 400 of the 435 
Congressional districts. We could 
look confidently to the leaders of 
our new organization for sugges- 
tions and counsel on local situa- 
tions, for quick and efficient re- 
sponse to our calls for specific ac- 
tion. To them we also look when we 
need someone to come to Washing- 
ton for personal contact work. Al- 
ready this year, leaders from 25 
states and many districts have vis- 
ited Washington. 


Tuis vigorous activity has un- 
doubtedly been felt in the top 
branches of our political system. 
During the second session of the 
84th Congress, federal aid has had 
powerful support from many lead- 
ers of both political parties, and 
thru the White House Conference, 
public interest has reached a new 
high. 

However, as NEA had cautioned, 
perplexing challenges were raised, 
threatening to impede and possibly 
defeat the legislation. The most 
formidable of these has been the 
question of integration in the pub- 
lic schools and its relationship to 
action by Congress. 


Tuis problem first appeared in 
the spring of 1955 during Senate 
and House hearings. In July the full 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor debated the merit of a so-called 
anti-segregation amendment which 
would deny federal funds to states 
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which had not begun to integrate 
their schools. The committee voted 
17-10 against the amendment, and 
HR7535 was approved soon after 
without any such provision. 

Late in January 1956, however, 
Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-N. Y.) 
announced his intention of tying 
an anti-segregation amendment to 
the school-construction legislation. 
Since then progress has been stalled. 

NEA’s position was stated in 
March 1955, and has not changed 
in subsequent months. Along with 
President Eisenhower, Adlai Steven- 
son, and leaders of both parties in 
Congress, we in the NEA believe 
that the question of integration in 
the public schools remains one to be 
decided by the courts. 

The Legislative Commission also 
believes that an “anti-segregation” 
amendment to pending school-con- 
struction legislation is unnecessary 
and contrary to the Supreme Court’s 
rulings, and would jeopardize not 
only this proposal but also many 
other existing federal programs. 

Hence, the Legislative Commis- 
sion and the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors have continued during recent 
months to oppose all moves toward 
confusing and complicating the two 
separate issues by legislative amend- 
ment. 

However, in Congress, as across 
the nation, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion has. deeply affected political 
and personal thinking, and its re- 
percussions will be felt for years. 

The outcome of much legislation, 
including the school-construction 
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proposals, stands in doubt even as 
this is written. It is our hope that 
men of goodwill can reach satisfac- 
tory solutions to these problems, 
and that educational opportunity 
will not be denied to children of all 
races as a result of the struggle. 


Revatep almost inseparably to 
the legislative report for the last 
year is the White House Confer- 
ence. Preparation for the confer- 
ence and participation in it was the 
second important field of activity 
for the Legislative Commission. 
Considerable background work and 
liaison was carried on with the com- 
mittee and staff planning the con- 
ference. Five members of the NEA 
Legislative Commission were dele- 
gates to the conference. A total of 
60 official NEA representatives took 
part in the conference, and addi- 
tional NEA members participated 
as state delegates. 

The clear-cut recommendations 
of the national conference favoring 
federal support for school construc- 
tion showed that both the profes- 
sion and the public were in agree- 
ment on the need for action in this 
area. 

In the interim between the end of 
the White House Conference and 
the opening of the second session 
of the 84th Congress, NEA and oth- 
er education leaders were consulted 
by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom and 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell on_ possible 
forms of new legislation. This co- 
operation contributed in part to the 
development of a new and substan- 
tial grant-in-aid proposal by the 
Administration. ’ 


Tue Legislative Commission has 
responsibility for representation at 
conferences and hearings, for help- 
ing shape and promote actual bills, 
and for observing and reporting de- 
velopments to NEA members. The 
commission will continue its efforts 
to carry out NEA’s legislative pro- 
gram in the best interests of all the 
members. 

In the educational field, great 
challenges lie ahead. In the area of 
producing trained scientists and en- 
gineers, for example, the increased 
federal responsibility seems clearly 
evident and may well lead to a 
greatly expanded program of fed- 
eral scholarship aid. 

Teacher education cannot be 
overlooked in the demand for sci- 
entific manpower. Qualified teach- 
ers in all fields are essential to the 
production of scientists, economists, 
or lawyers. Ever-rising enrolments 
already indicate how many teachers 
will be needed in decades ahead. 
Here again, a federal responsibility 
appears evident, and the commis- 
sion will seriously consider salary- 
aid legislation and related proposals 
in its future planning. + # 





Highlights of School-Construction Progress 


‘ 

July 1, 1955—Subcommittee chaired by 
Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) reports sub- 
committee bill to full Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

July 6, 1955—Adlai Stevenson speaks at 
NEA convention, urges prompt Congres- 
sional action on substantial school-con- 
struction program. 

July 1-22, 1955—Full committee consid- 
ers series of amendments to bill and de- 
feats anti-segregation amendment 17-10. 

July 28, 1955—After 21-9 vote, full com- 
mittee reports HR7535 to the House; on 
August 3, Congress adjourns without 
further action. 

December 1, 1955—Final report of 
finance group (Topic V) of White House 
Conference gives strong support to in- 
creased federal aid for school construction. 

January 12, 1956—President’s Special 
Message on Education offers broadened 
plan for school construction aid. $2905 
introduced to implement program. 

January 24, 1956—First House Rules 


Committee meeting on HR7535. Chairman 
Barden of Education and Labor Commit- 
tee requests rule, but opposes some fea- 
tures of bill. 

January 24, 1956—Representative Adam 
C. Powell (D-N. Y.) makes speech in 
House describing anti-segregation amend- 
ment he will offer to HR7535. 

January 25, 1956—President Eisenhower 
tells press conference that he opposes anti- 
segregation amendment and urges prompt 
action on school-construction legislation. 
NEA Legislative Commission reaffirms 
NEA opposition to the Powell Amend- 
ment. 

February 2, 1956—Rules Committee con- 
tinues debate on HR7535. 

March, 1956—Rules Committee suspends 
action on bill until after Easter recess. 

April 6, 1956--The Report to the Presi- 
dent, made by the Committee for the 
White House Conference, calls for federal 
aid for school construction during the 
present emergency. 
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Outstanding EDUCATIONAL BOOKS of 1955 


Menners of the Education Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
—Julia L. Certain, Neil Jordahl, Jeanette 
Maas, Florence Radermacher, Ceceile Rich- 
man, Malcolm Spensley—have again pre- 
pared for the JourNaL a list of the past 
year’s outstanding educational books, se- 
lected from more than 600 publications. 
The library staff was assisted by a group 
of specialists in various educational fields. 

The list is divided into two groups. 
Part I consists of an annotated listing of 
21 books which evaluators agreed were 
most outstanding. Part II lists 39 other 
volumes of merit, which were found to rep- 
resent valid points of view, to possess prac- 
tical usefulness. or to stimulate thought. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers 
listed at the end of the article. Inquiries 
about the books should be directed to the 
publishers. 


PART I 


Philosophy 

Modern Philosophies and Education: 
54th yrbk., pt. 1; Natl Society for the Study 
of Education. Various contemporary phi- 
losophies intelligently presented by au- 
thorities. An informative and fair guide- 
book. 374p. $4; $3.25 pa. [8] 

John Dewey; His Contribution to the 
American Tradition by Irwin Edman. 
Well-chosen selections from Dewey's major 
writings. Introduction by the late Irwin 
Edman, a student and colleague of Dewey. 
322p. $3.50. [6] 

Education and Anthropology ed. by 
G. D. Spindler. The interrelationships be- 
tween education and anthropology are 
examined and clarified by expert educators 
and anthropologists. 302p. $5.50. [31] 


Academic Freedom 


The Development of Academic Freedom 
in the United States by Richard Hof- 
stadter and W. P. Metzger. Well-written 
and thoro, this history traces the exten- 
sion, despite difficulties, of academic free- 
dom in the American educational world. 
A book for layman and professional alike. 
527p. $5.50. [10] 

Academic Freedom by Russell Kirk. This 
vigorous examination succeeds in giving 
a firm philosophical basis for academic 
freedom. Viewing academic freedom as a 
special liberty, the author then turns to 
specific cases of violation. Even those who 
do not agree will find their thinking 
sharpened. 210p. $3.75. [26] 


Higher Education 

American College Counselor and Guide 
by Benjamin Fine. Chapters on such sub- 
jects as selecting a college, preparing for 
college life, and self-help possibilities, as 
well as descriptions and listings of accred- 
ited schools in various subject fields, make 
this a highly useful book for parents, coun- 
selors, and students. 413p. $4.95. [25] 

Education at Amherst ed. by Gail Ken- 
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nedy. A comprehensive report on the post- 
war educational survey of an outstanding 
American liberal-arts college. Problems 
and future directions are intelligently ex- 
amined. 330p. $4. [15] 


Educational History 


A Cultural History of Western Educa- 
tion by R. F. Butts. Clarifying changing 
educational concepts and practices, this 
book treats education in the light of gen- 
eral history. This revision of an already 
popular history brings the story down to 
the present time. It will be particularly 
valuable to students. 645p. $6.50. [20] 

The New Era in Education by 1. L. 
Kandel. The varied methods of equalizing 
educational opportunity since World War 
I are shown by the description of organi- 
zation and administration to provide for 
the education of children and adolescents, 
and the training of teachers in England, 
France, the United States, and Russia. 
388p. $4. [17] 


Community and School 


The School and the Community; Educa- 
tional and Public Relations by J. E. Grin- 
nell and others. “The objective of this 
book,” states the preface, “is to provide a 
complete summary of all aspects of school- 
community relations.” Nine contributors 
discuss examples of educational and public 
relations ranging from academic freedom 
to TV and athletics. 444p. $5.50. [28] 

Courts and the Public Schools by New- 
ton Edwards. Rev. This useful book, the 
first edition of which was selected as out- 
standing in 1933, has been brought up to 
date by thoro revision and the addition of 
four new chapters. Liability, authority, 
property, and school attendance are cov- 
ered, atho there is no mention of the Su- 
preme Court decisiofi of 1954. 622p. $10. 


[8] 
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“I saw a used-car dealer do this 
one on television last night, but 
I can’t remember the answer.” 


Child Behavior and Development 


Behavior and Misbehavior by J. L. 
Hymes, Jr. An educator who is a parent 
briefly discusses the need for discipline, 
the failure of some past methods, how to 
teach discipline to the stable child, and 
how to handle those whose experiences 
have created emotional problems. 140p. 
$3; $2. pa. [25] 

Mental Health in Modern Education; 
54th yrbk., pt. 2; Natl. Society for the 
Study of Education. Prominent educators 
give thoro coverage of underlying princi- 
ples of mental hygiene. Chapters offer 
practical suggestions of ways schools can 
help children develop their abilities to the 
maximum and achieve poised and_bal- 
anced personalities. 397p. $4; $3.25 pa. [8] 

Behavior and Development in Child- 
hood by A. L. Baldwin. Child behavior 
and the development of the child’s person- 
ality are treated separately. The author has 
enlivened the subject with anecdote and 
illustration, documented his statements, 
and covered both phases of the subject 
thoroly. 619p. $6.25 [11] 

Adolescent Years by W. W. Wattenberg. 
Drawing upon the findings of researchers 
in the field, the author succeeds in present- 
ing a well-rounded picture of contempo- 
rary teenagers. Brief case histories illustrate 
adolescents’ reactions to many types of 
problems. 510p. $5.75. [14] 


Teaching Methods 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary School 
by L. A. Hanna, et al. Reports on the 
sociological bases, interest levels, demo- 
cratic values, and organization of units. 
Presents the varied teaching and learning 
technics, the desired outcomes, and sample 
resource units for primary and interme- 
diate grades. 592p. $5.50. [27] 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Learn- 
ing Difficulties by L. J. Brueckner and 
G. L. Bond. The subject is treated in three 
divisions: appraisal of the outcomes of 
education, diagnosis of learning difficulties, 
and methods of correction. Includes chap- 
ters on remedial work in reading, arith- 
metic, and language arts. 424p. $5. [3] 

Helping Children Learn by Peggy Bro- 
gan and L. K. Fox. Discusses seven ways 
children learn, conditions required for 
learning, specific skills and methods in the 
various subjects, and the environment nec- 
essary to stimulate personality develop- 
ment. 380 p. $4. [33] 

Communication, the Miracle of Shared 
Living by D. V. Smith. The author pre- 
sents insights and understandings which 
will help teachers develop pupils’ abilities 
to read, listen, think, and express thought 
clearly and to gain “a sense of personal 
integrity imaginative awareness of 
human experience which comes thru liter- 
ature.” 105p. $2.50. [21] 

Teaching Spelling by Gertrude Hildreth. 
Specific information about new methods 
and how to apply them. Stresses need for 
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individualization of spelling instruction as 
a tool for written expression. Includes sug- 
gestions for planning at the primary, inter- 
mediate, and high-school levels. A helpful 
vocabulary list is appended. 346p. $3.95. 
[16] 

Vocational Guidance 


Vocational Interests 18 Years After Col- 
lege by E. K. Strong. Follows up a 1943 
survey of vocational interests of former 
Stanford students and discusses the validity 
of interests as guides to future vocations. 
207p. $3.75. [22] 


PART Il 


General 


Education in a Free World ed. by Ar- 
thur E. Traxler. 164p. $1.75. [2] 

Crucial Issues in Education; an Anthol- 
ogy ed. by Henry Ehlers. 227p. $2.25. [16] 

The Education of Free Men by E. O. 
Melby. 75p. $1. [24] 

Social Foundations of Education by 
Harold Rugg and William Withers. 771p. 
$6.75. [25] 


Psychology and Child 
Development 


Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
Youth ed. by W. M. Cruickshank. 594p. 
$6.50. [25] 

A Child Development Point of View by 
J. L. Hymes, Jr. 140p. $3; $2. pa. [25] 

Child Behavior by F. L. llg and L. B. 
Ames. 364p. $3.95. [15] 

Adolescent Development by E. B. Hur- 
lock. 2d ed. 590p. $6. [20] 

Truants from Life, the Rehabilitation 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children by 
Bruno Bettelheim. 511p. $6. [13] 

Educational Psychology by K. C. Garri- 
son and J. S. Gray. 505p. $5. [3] 

Measurement and Evaluation in Psy- 
chology and Education by R. L. Thorn- 
dyke and Elizabeth Hagen. 575p. $5.50. [32] 

Child Development; Physical and Psy- 
chologic Growth Through the School Years 
by M. E. Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent. 
3d ed. 497p. $5. [30] 

Education of Mentally Handicapped 
Children by J. E. W. Wallin, 485p. $4.50. 


(15) 
Educational Theory 

Philosophies of Education in Cultural 
Perspective by Theodore Brameld. 446p. 
$4.50. [11] 

Restoration of Learning by Arthur Bes- 
tor. 459p. $6. [19] 

Education and Responsibility by Tunis 
Romein. 210p. $3.50. [18] 


The Subject Fields 


Growth of Art in American Schools by 
F. M. Logan. 310p. $3.50 [15] 

Improving the Social Studies Curricu- 
lum: 26th yrbk., Natl. Council for the So- 
cial Studies, ed. by Ruth Ellsworth and 
Ole Sand. 268p. $4; $3.50 pa. [23] 

Eight More Years of Research in Read- 
ing by A. E. Traxler and Agatha Town- 
send. 283p, $3. [12] 

Guiding Growth in Reading in the 
Modern Elementary School by M. G. Mc- 
Kim. 528p. $5.25. [21] 
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School Music Handbook by P. W. Dy- 
kema and H. M. Cundiff. New ed. 669p. 
$5. [5] 

Literature and Music as Resources for 
Social Studies by Ruth Tooze and B. P. 
Krone. 457p. $5.75. [25] 

Children and the Language Arts ed. by 
V. E. Herrick and L. B. Jacobs. 524p. $5.50. 
[25] 


Supervision 

Supervision; a Social Process by W. H. 
Burton and L. J. Brueckner. 3d ed. 715p. 
$6.50. [3] 

Personnel Management in School Ad- 
ministration by B. J. Chandler and P. V. 
Petty. 598p. $4.75. [33] 

Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion: 33rd_ yrbk., Amer. Assn. of School 
Administrators. 470p. $5. [23] 


The Teacher 


When Teachers Face Themselves by 
A. T. Jersild. 169p. $3.25. [9] 


Guidance 

Guidance; an Introduction by M. M. 
Ohlsen. 436p. $4.50. [14] 

Guidance in Groups; a Resource Book 
by M. E. Bennett. 41 1p. $5.50. [20] 

Special Education for the Exceptional 
ed. by M. E. Frampton and E. D. Gall. 
vol. 1, 453p.; vol. 2, 677p. $5.50 ea. vol. [29] 


Elementary Education 


Human Relations in Teaching by How- 
ard Lane and Mary Beauchamp. 353p. 
$4.95. [25] 

Methods and Curricula in Elementary 
Education by J. A. Fitzgerald and P. G., 
Fitzgerald. 591p. $5.50. [7] 


Secondary Education. 


Foundations of Secondary Education by 
C. G. F. Franzén. 492p. $4.50. [15] 

Junior High School Trends by L. V. 
Koos. 171p. $2.50. [15] 


Adult Education 
In Quest of Knowledge; a Historical 
Perspective on Adult Education by C. H. 
Grattan. 337p. $4.75. [4] 
Adult Education by Homer Kempfer. 
433p. $5.50. [20] 


Higher Education 


Higher Education Under Stress ed. by 
F. J. Brown and Thorsten Sellin. (Annals, 
vol. 301) Amer. Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 272p. $2.50; $2. pa. [1] 

The Purposes of Higher Education by 
Huston Smith. 218p. $3.50. [15] 

The Church and the Four-Year College 
by G. E. Snavely. 216p. $3.50. [15] 


Publishers 


(1) American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4. (2) American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (3) Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
1. (4) Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. (5) C. C. Birchard & Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16. (6) Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7. (7) Bruce Publishing Co., 


400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. (8) Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37. (9) Teachers College, Bur. of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27. (10) Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. (11) 
Dryden Press, Inc., 31 W. 54th St., New 
York 19. (12) Educational Records Bur., 
21 Audubon Ave., New York 32. (13) Free 
Press, 1005 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 13. 
(14) Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. (15) Harper & 
Bros,, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (16) 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (17) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7. (18) Univ. of Kentucky 
Press, McVey Hall, Lexington 29, Ky. (19) 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (20) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (21) 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 
(22) Univ. of Minnesota Press, 10 Nichol- 
son Hall, Minneapolis 14. (23) NEA, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (24) 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral 
of Learning, Pittsburgh 13. (25) Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Route 9-W, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. (26) Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. (27) Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (28) 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. (29) Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston 8. (30) W. B. Saunders Co., 218 
W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5. (31) 
Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. (32) 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New 
York 16. (33) World Book Co., 313 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Quotation Corner 


Any excuse will serve a tyrant.— 
AESOP 


The heart of the fool is in his mouth, 
but the mouth of the wise man is in 
his heart.—FRANKLIN 





He that would make his own liberty 
secure must guard even his enemy from 
oppression; for if he violates this duty, 
he establishes a precedent that will 
reach to himself.—PAINE 

Hating people is like burning down 
your own house to get rid of a rat,— 
FOSDICK 


The easiest person to deceive is one’s 
own self.—LYTTON 


One thorn of experience is worth a 
whole wilderness of warning.— JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL 


Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who sees 
within the sphere of his own activity a 
wrong he can help to remedy or within 
himself an evil he can hope to over- 
come.—CHARLES W. ELIOT 


When you have to make a choice and 
don’t make it, that is in itself a choice. 
—WILLIAM JAMES 
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We are proud of our 


Building Representatives 


says 


BETTY STAUTZENBERGER 


t| WANTE 


Building Representative. 
Must be able to sell 
memberships and tick- 
ets; distribute ballots; 
serve as information 
bureau for local, state, 
and national assoct- 
ations; and be general 
messenger and ambas- 
sador of goodwill. 


Tuis is the way an honest adver- 
tisement would describe the job of 
building representative. Reading 
such an ad, a cynic would expect a 
local association to have great dif- 
ficulty in persuading any member 
to accept such a demanding posi- 
tion. 

And yet in Toledo, recruiting 
building representatives has been 
no particular problem. Part of the 
reason may be that for several years 
we have had a successful plan for 
preparing them for their work. 


Ours is a one-day, three-way plan: 

On the first Saturday morning 
after school starts, a briefing ses- 
sion for building representatives is 
held. Leaders from the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA ex- 
plain the work of representatives 
and the closely knit relationship of 
local, state, and national associ- 
ations. A question-and-answer pe- 
riod follows. 

Then six or seven buzz groups 
are formed. These small units en- 
courage the timid to ask questions 
and bring out common difficulties 
and suggestions for their solution. 
The sessions often produce ideas 
that help the board of directors im- 
prove local work. 

Because teachers have just fin- 


Miss Stautzenberger is president of the 
Toledo Teachers Association. 
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ished their first strenuous week, it 
would be unfair to fill their first 
Saturday with nothing but meet- 
ings. That’s why, between morning 
and afternoon sessions, we schedule 
a purely social luncheon. These 
luncheons, we believe, are a factor 
in the almost 100% attendance the 
meetings have enjoyed. 

In the afternoon, the representa- 
tives hold their first regular meet- 
ing, in which the keynote of the 
year’s cooperative endeavor is 
sounded and the practical mechan- 
ics of operation are covered. 

The program chairman distrib- 
utes a calendar of coming events, 
and the treasurer gives out a kit 
containing information about how 
to collect and record local, state, 
and national dues. The membership 
chairman explains the plan of the 
campaign that has been underway 
since new teachers received their 
letters early in the summer, and 
other committee chairmen describe 
their jobs. 

We are convinced that this kick- 
off meeting is important to the 
making of a good.year. A feeling of 
cooperation is developed between 
the local board of directors and the 
building representatives, and repre- 
sentatives learn about the what, 
when, how, and why of their jobs. 


To oTHeER local associations, we 
offer these suggestions for enlisting 
maximum cooperation from your 
building representatives: (1) be 
specific about what is to be done; 
(2) package all materials for ref- 
erence (large grocery bags are 
ideal); (3) make the representa- 
tives feel a part of your organiza- 
tion by words of welcome and ap- 
preciation when they first step into 


the job. #+ # 


|Reler.\& 
OUR] =i sSOCIATIONS 


LOCAL- 


It’s a good idea... 


To accept this invitation. 

You are invited to a party—a birth- 
day party! 

But because there are so many to be 
invited, we’re going to have lots of dif- 
ferent parties in addition to a big one 
at the NEA Center, and we're going to 
ask you, the leaders in local associations 
all over the land, to be co-hosts with us. 

You see, it’s this way. The NEA was 
born in 1857, and that’s mighty near 
100 years ago. In fact, next year is the 
big year, and we’re sure you will agree 
that any person or any organization 
100 years old deserves a big celebration. 

We've set the date for April 4, 1957. 
On that day we hope every local asso- 
ciation affiliated with the NEA will 
have a party, at which time members 
will salute the NEA and all the folks 
who have worked for the NEA and the 
betterment of education thru the years. 

Please call your secretary and your 
superintendent right now, and ask your 
chamber of commerce (or whoever 
keeps the date book in your town) to 
reserve April 4, 1957, for you on all 
calendars. Say that on that day all the 
friends of education thruout the United 
States are going to celebrate and that, 
since you'll be inviting lay citizens as 
well as educators, you want to be sure 
that nothing else of importance will be 
scheduled at the same time. 

Then it’s not too early to begin mak- 
ing definite plans for your party. You'll 
need a good general chairman and 
some strong committees. Tell your 
chairman that he’s welcome to write to 
the NEA for help. We’ve tried to think 
of everything from invitations to fare- 
wells just to help you, our assistant 
hosts, to plan and to hold a once-in-a- 
hundred-years birthday party for the 
NEA. 

—KATHERINE STAPP, teacher, Danville, 
Illinois; special consultant on the cen- 
tennial for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 


To sponsor education clubs for fu- 
ture teachers in local high schools. The 
Mt. Diablo Unified District Education 
Association is sponsoring California 
Education Clubs in each of its three 
high schools. The clubs provide first- 
hand learning experiences for students 
interested in entering the teaching pro- 
fession. Margaret Hunger is president 
of MDUDEA. 
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I Wish We Knew 


Wauat makes good people respond 
to great causes? When fire, flood, or 
some other disaster strikes a com- 
munity, the spontaneous response 
from generous Americans knows no 
bounds. 

Long ago we discovered that the 
response of teachers is often great- 
er than that of other citizens. 
Teachers are always in the van- 
guard in Community Chest and 
American Red Cross drives. At the 
close of World War II our teacher 
colleagues in the war-devastated 
countries issued an appeal for help. 
Since that time, teachers’ contribu- 
tions to the NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund have exceeded one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 

The NEA $5-million Building 
Fund Campaign was officially 
launched in 1953, and by the spring 
of 1954, we had passed the first 
million-dollar milestone. At the 
Chicago convention in 1955, Presi- 
dent Waurine Walker interrupted a 
business session of the Representa- 
tive Assembly to announce proudly 
that we had passed the $3-million 
mark. As this article is written, the 
NEA Building Fund stands at $4,- 
250,000, but only $1,500,000 of that 
sum is in cash. 

The NEA Board of Trustees is 
not clairvoyant. Much discussion 
has taken place as to whether we 
can proceed to mortgage ourselves 
to the extent of at least $3 million 
to complete Unit III of the NEA 
Center, while we collect the pay- 
ments on life memberships and 
contributions. 

New and additional cash now 
would give renewed assurance to 
the Board of Trustees. Pledges on 
life memberships may be paid up 
in full, or payments may be accel- 
erated at any time. The decision 
rests with teachers. Many times 
have we heard the statement, “This 
is the house the profession will 
build with its own hands.” 

This article began by raising the 
question of why people respond to 
great causes. Twenty-three thousand 
have responded thru life member- 
ships to the need for a new NEA 
headquarters building; other thou- 
sands have made contributions. We 
wish someone could write the pre- 
scription so that all teachers would 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 





Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 


mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program reveals a growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well asa 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your pa. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine, 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension, 


be imbued with the spirit of giving 
and investing in the NEA Center. 
A little from all of us could com- 
plete this project. 

When this task is finished and we 
dedicate this much-needed work- 
shop for education, let us at the 
same tinre rededicate ourselves to 
the threefold task of securing bet- 
ter schools for all children, of im- 
proving standards of instruction, 


books, oe cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to newsletter. 


Parent st groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
is visitor's day” will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome, 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
and story dramatizations 
broad scope of your work. 


choral readi 
help convey 


and of promoting the welfare of 


all teachers. 












Let us get on with the program 
of the profession. A voluntary pro- 
fessional organization of a million 
members could lift our public 
schools to educational heights un- 
dreamed of today. 

—KARL H. BERNS, assistant execu- 
tive secretary for field operations, 
NEA, 
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Professional 
Leaders 


Adult Education 


New y elected to the advisory board 
of the National Training Laboratories, 
NEA, are: 

Chairman, Robert C. Hood, presi- 
dent, Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wis.; chairman-elect, Stuart Chase, 
writer, Georgetown, Conn.; Lyle Ash- 
by, asst. exec. secy., NEA; Emery 
F. Bacon, United Steel Workers of 
America, Pittsburgh; Everett Bellows, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co., N.Y.C.; 
Stephen M. Corey, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., N.Y.C.; David R. 
Hunter, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Rensis Likert, In- 
stitute of Social Research, Univ. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor; Douglas McGregor, 
MIT, Boston; Lucy S. Morgan, School 
of Public Health, Univ. of N. C., 
Chapel Hill; Paul H. Sheats, Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles; James Tyhurst, 
McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada; J. 
Wendell Yeo, Boston Univ., Boston. 


American Educational Research 
Association 


President: Percival M. 
Teachers College, 
N.Y.C. 

Vicepresident: Virgil E. Herrick, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Chairman and editor of the Review: 
Tom A. Lamke, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

Chairman and editor of the News- 
letter: Robert L. Ebel, State Univ. of 
lowa, Iowa City. 


Symonds, 
Columbia Univ., 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


President: Rees 
H. Hughes, presi- 
dent, Kansas State 
Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 
President-elect: 
Donald P. Cot- 
trell, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
Rees H. Hughes New member 
of executive committee: Warren C. 
Lovinger, president, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Administrative Women 
in Education 


Newly elected members of the board 
of directors (two-year terms) : Mary G. 
Lusson, Chicago city schools; Kathe- 
rine S. Glendinning, Bryant-Webster 
School, Denver. 
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Audio-Visual Instruction 


President: L. C. Larson, Indiana 

niv., Bloomington. 

Vicepresident: Robert deKieffer, 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. 

Delegates-at-large: Ernest Tiemann, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin; Charles F. 
Schuller, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing; James D. Finn, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Floyde E. Brooker has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the de- 
partment. He replaces ]. J. McPherson, 
who resigned to accept the position of 
director of the Audio-Visual Consulta- 
tion Bureau, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit. Mr. Brook- 
er has served as acting executive secre- 
tary since July 1, 1955. 


Women Deans and Counselors 


President-elect: Katherine A. Towle, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Vicepresident: Helen B. Schleman, 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 


Elementary School Principals 


President: Mathilda Gilles, Salem, 
Oreg. 

President-elect: Robert N. Chenault, 
Nashville. 

Vicepresident: Bernice Smith, Gar- 
den City, Kans. 

Members-at-large: William Buboltz, 
Ralph Eudaily, W. George Hayward, 
R. Melvin James, Basil Rohrer, and 
Ray W. Smith. 


Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


President: Ray O. Duncan, West Vir- 
ginia Univ., Morgantown. 

President - elect: Pattric Ruth O’- 
Keefe, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vicepresident, health education: 
Robert Yoho, Indianapolis. 

Vicepresident-elect, health education: 
Sara Louise Smith, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee. 

Vicepresident, physical education: 
Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore. 

Vicepresident-elect, physical educa- 
tion: Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus. 

Vicepresident, recreation: John L. 
Hutchinson, Columbia Univ., N.Y.C. 

Vicepresident-elect, recreation: Louis 
E. Means, Sacramento. 


International Council for 

Exceptional Children 
LEONARD Mayo, director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, has 
been appointed chairman of the Inter- 
agency Relations Committee of ICEC; 
NEA. The committee is composed of 
representatives of various national and 
professional as well as lay organizations 
and foundations interested in the edu- 

cation of exceptional children. 


Music Educators 


‘x Gene Mor.an, 
former president 
of the Virginia 
Music Educators 
Association, has 
joined NEA head- 
quarters staff as 
assistant executive 
secretary of the 
Music Educators 

& National Confer- 
Gene Morlan ence. Mr. Morlan 
did undergraduate work at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
and received his master’s degree at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. He also supervised the total 
county music program in Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, for 13 years. 


Rural Education 


President: R. 
Emmett Harris, 
supt. of schools, 
Caldwell County, 
Lockhart, Texas. 

Vicepresident: 
Mary P. Endres, 
Purdue Univ., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Executive com- 
mittee (new and 
continuing mem- 2. Emmett Harris 
bers): Clifton B. Huff, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; W. E. 
Bishop, supt. of schools, Englewood, 
Colo.; Juanita Thompson, Kanawha 
County schools, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Mary M. Condon, supt. of public in- 
struction, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Helena, Mont.; L.A. Roberts, 
supt., Dallas (Texas) County schools. 
J. C. Fitzgerald, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater; T. M. Verdin, Green- 
ville County (S. C.) School District: 
Thomas E. Robinson, president, State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J.: 
Howard G. Sackett, district supt. of 
schools, Port Leyden, N. Y.; Ernest O. 
Nybakken, State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; Leila C. Ewen, State 
Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak.; 
Harry W. Gross, district supt. of 
schools, Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y.; 
J. F. Lautenschlager, supt., Coshocton 
County schools, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Safety Commission 

Husert WHEELER, commissioner of 
education, Missouri State Department 
of Education, has been elected chair- 
man of the National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA. His term will 
begin July 1, 1956. 

Donavp I. Woop has joined the staff 
as associate in safety education. Mr. 
Wood comes from the San Antonio 
public schools, where he was social- 

(Continued on page 318) 
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“10-20” Desk No. 536 (left): Top quickly, silently adjusts to 10°, 
20° slopes, or level; automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. Lifting- 
Lid Desk No. 534 (right): Top adjusts to 10° slope, or level. Both 
desks have Amerex® metal-and-plastic tops; book-box and seat 
heights individually adjustable. 





Teaching, learning are easier 


with American Seating Universal Desks 


American Seating Universat® Desks make it easier for 
teachers to instruct, maintain order and quiet in the 
classroom. Postural and visual features of the desks afford 
ease of reading and writing, promote better student per- 
formance. Connected seat-and-back design eliminates chair- 
scraping noises, permits flexibility in seating arrangements. 


More schools buy American Seating furniture than any 


other make. Wouldn’t you rather have American Seating 
furniture for your classroom? 


AMERICAN a; 
SEATING Jamaica 


Grand Rapids,2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in is the place to go! 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, rae 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING You'll love Jamaica's foreign charm and 
= —— picturesque beauty, the superb white sand 


beaches and scenic mountains, swimming, 
sailing, skiing, underwater sports in crystal-clear 
waters, golf, tennis, fishing, and Jamaica's unique 
“river-rafting”. There is no better time to go than 
now... everything you desire is here at low 
summer rates (all-expense vacation plans, too). 
You'll dance to Calypso music on flower-scented 
terraces and watch the sheer drama of native 
“fire dances”. The food is excellent. You'll raid 
“Free Port” shops for bargains and can save 
enough to pay for your vacation. Come now and 
learn for yourself why so many people say— 
“Jamaica is the place to go.” 
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ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 2 adh 7 


ead 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOY'T. 





























BRITISH WEST INDIES 


2% hours by air from Miami + 6 hours from New York 
6% hours from Chicago « 4% hours from New Orleans. i 
No Passports required. 














See your Travel Agent! 


ROCATION OF CAR osc ccc cence cece cc cccccccccccccccccecectecsscecoece ] 
PATIO an ci rsb it snc eins cess cence cekhcccccceccensapesibeiesooes 


I [Weorp Moke] Model] Cyl [Engine Nox] Body Style] Cont] m8 
J itt... tt ae ' 
i 


Excluding to and from work, is cor used regularly in business of 













630 5th Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send me new color brochure NJ 2 


CRO e ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eeEeeese 


j occupation? ........... Disease 00 WE cccciccccicccccsesccccce. BL MR RR.  CRRORB Ly, .. ccvscoccecvocvccgendestetcecedanekobacssoacace 
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National 


MOZART 


Bicentennial 


CONTEST 


for best Creative Study 
Unit about Mozart 
prepared by 8th 
Grade Classes 


FIRST PRIZE 


for your school: 
Library of Columbia 
Records and Phonograph 
valued at $500 


Numerous Other Prizes 


Registration closes September 
30, 1956. Contest closes Jan- 
uary 27, 1957. 


Se  ieaes commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of W. A. Mozart is offer- 
ed to all 8th grade classes in 
the U. S. Its objective is to 
stimulate student interest in the 
music of Mozart and to provide 
incentive for teachers to de- 
velop a creative study unit. 


Write NOW for 
complete information and 
registration form. 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


Dept. N.E. 
Educational Department 
799 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


@ “‘Cotumpia” 


studies teacher and _ student-council 
sponsor as well as executive secretary 
of the Texas Association of Student 
Councils. 


Secondary-School Principals 


President: George L. Cleland, State 
Dept. of Education, Topeka, Kans. 

First vicepresident: R. B. Norman, 
Amarillo (Texas) High School. 

Second vicepresident: George E. 
Shattuck, Norwich (Conn.) Free Acad- 
emy. 

New and continuing members of the 
executive committee: James E. Nan- 
carrow, Upper Darby (Pa.) High 
School; James D. Logsdon, Shorewood 
(Wis.) Junior-Senior High School; 
Leland N. Drake, Mohawk Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Cliff Robin- 
son, State Dept. of Education, Salem, 
Oreg. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


APPOINTED to the editorial advisory 
board of the Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation of NCTEPS for two-year terms 
are the following: 

R. Freeman Butts, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., N.Y.C.; Allen Patter- 
son, State Teachers College, Lock- 
haven, Pa.; Virgil M. Rogers, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse, N.Y.; William Van Til, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 


Teacher Retirement 


Chairman: Aubrey J. Holmes, Teach- 
ers Retirement System of Illinois, 
Springfield. 

Vicechairman: Raymond J. Heath, 
Public Employes Retirement Assn. of 
Colorado, Denver. 


United Business Education 
Association (1956-57 ) 


President: Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Vicepresident: Dorothy Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Treasurer: Milton Olson, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany. 


rebate) ays 


Tus following useful materials may be 
ordered from the NEA and its depart- 
ments, 1201 16th St N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Prices quoted, except where 
otherwise specified, are for single copies 
and subject to quantity discounts. 


Business Education 


Evaluative Criteria in Business Edu- 
cation edited by E. C. McGill. 1955. 


59p. $1. United Business Education 
Assn., NEA. 


Curriculum 


Curriculum Materials for Creative 
Thinking, Living, Teaching. 1956. 40p. 
75¢. Assn. for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA. 

Reporting Is Communicating: An 
Approach to Evaluation and Mark- 
ing. 1956. 64p. $1. ASCD, NEA. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers edited by Wanda Robert- 
son. Annotated listing of books and 
booklets published during 1955. 1956. 
64p. $1. ASCD, NEA. 


Exceptional Children 


Mental Retardation by Mary Har- 
nett. Bibliography on 10 aspects of 
mental retardation. 1956. 21p. 35¢. In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA. 


Mathematics 


How To Use Field Trips in Mathe- 
matics by Donovan A. Johnson, Dirk 
Ten Brinke, and Lauren G. Woodby. 
Discusses purposes, where to go, how 
to plan, and followup activities. 1956. 
8p. 35¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. 

A Portrait of 2 by Lawrence A. 
Ringenberg. Discusses the number 2 
in its modern setting. Includes an in- 
troduction to modern number theory. 
1956. 48p. 75¢. NCTM, NEA. 


School Public Relations 


Feel Their Pulse. Guide to school 
opinion polling. 1956. 48p. $1. Natl. 
School Public Relations Assn., NEA. 


May 3-5: 10th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators, Cincinnati. 

June 10-12: Annual convention of Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, spon- 
sored by the United Business Education 
Assn., NEA, Washington, D. C. 

June 14-16: Annual convention of Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Assn., a 
region of UBEA, NEA, Wichita, Kansas. 

June 17-21: 20th annual national con- 
ference of the Natl. Assn. of Student Coun- 
cils, Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Toledo. 

June 18-22: Workshop for women deans, 
viceprincipals, and counselors, sponsored 
by the Natl. Assn. of Deans of Women, 
NEA, San Francisco State College. 

June 24-26: Work conference and dele- 
gate assembly, Natl. Assn. Future Teachers 
of America, NEA, Parkland, Wash. 

June 26-30: 11th annual national con- 
ference, Natl. Commission on Teacher Ed- 
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ucation and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Parkland, Wash. 

July 1-4: 94th annual convention and 
35th Representative Assembly, NEA, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

July 2: NEA dept. meetings, Portland, 
Oreg.: American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American Assn. 
of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation; Assn. for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development; Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion; Classroom Teachers; Elementary 
School Principals; Home Economics; In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children; 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Music 
Educators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 
Education Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Deans of 
Women; Natl. Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries; Natl. Assn. of Journalism Directors 
of Secondary Schools; Natl. Assn. of Public 
School Adult Educators; Natl. Council for 
the Social Studies; Natl. Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education; Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; Natl. 
Retired Teachers Assn.; Natl. School Pub- 
lic Relations Assn.; Rural Education; 
Speech Assn. of America; United Business 
Education Assn. 

July 2-3: Annual summer conference of 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn., Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

July 7-14: Workshop for college deans 
and other student personnel workers, spon- 
sored by the Natl. Assn. of Deans of Wom- 
en, NEA, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

July 8-20: 13th classroom teachers natl. 
conference, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

July 9-14: Third public-relations sem- 
inar, sponsored by Natl. School Public 
Relations Assn., NEA, San Francisco. 

July 9-20: Conference of Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, in co- 
operation with School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

July 20-22: Annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, Los An- 
geles. 

Aug. 13-15: Northwest and Southwest 
advisory council meeting, NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers, San Francisco. 

Aug. 19-22: 16th summer meeting of the 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Los Angeles. 

Aug. 20-22: North Central and South 
Central advisory council meeting, NEA 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Aug. 27-29: Northeast and Southeast ad- 
visory council meeting, NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


(February 18, 1956 to March 19, 1956) 


ALABAMA—Louise E. Alexander, Walter D. 
Branch, Della M. Bryant, Mabel L. Colquitt, 
Rosa C. Conwell, Ethel T. Fallin, Pearl A. 
Garrett, Gula Gilmore, Mae P. Gilmore, Jada 
F. Maddox 

ARIZONA—James C. Leake 

ARKANSAS—Joe D. Dull, J. O. Kelly 

CALIFORNIA—Edna E. Bernhard, Marion 
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DADE COUNTY 


rf LKED-ABOUT 
| Value! 


fe . * . 
f this vacation metropolis goes 










AMERICA'S MG 


Vaca 


Alt*the world-famed 
at full pace in the summeff tly reduced cost. 
Your total cost i oF ly one third or one fourth 
of winter rates! Unlimited $igBtse@ing, ocean surf and pool 
swimming, boating f tennis, and scores of other activities 
are ori d round-the-cle hsis. A complete holiday in 
Greater Miami actually c less than most other summer resorts. 




































by trade winds from the Aflantic 
in the nation!) Enjoy the™iup, cé 


llen count among lowest 
rt, and economy 

















MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 




























J. Bingaman, 
Boss, Barbara J. 
Sarah F. 


Elliott, 
Richard P. 
Ed Grastorf, 
Harrison, Jane Heffiefinger, 
Walter 
kow, Trudys Lawrence, 
t. Newton, Faye H. Noskoff, 
Addie 8. Ragsdale, 
Skandera, Helen A. Smith, Lois Stephens, Burt 
K. Vorce, Edward A. Wolfe, 
Florence A. 


necke, Eleanor Foster, Ruth I. 
Lemcke, Ethel Miller, 
Salatino, Carol E. 
Luke G. 


Levine, Kenneth G. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Ellen Blue 
Marion 
macher, Luelle Shaw, Miriam T. Winsryg 


James D. 
Needham, E. E. 


Adams, Edith M. 
Maria Duyao, 
Au Chock, Nora W. 
Grace O. 


Mesaku, 
Wallace Murakami, 
Neukirch, Masao Okasako, Sumi 
Tokuji Ono, Betsy Y. Sakata, Evonne M. Silva, 
Rose F. Thomas, 
H. Wongwai, 
Leslie K. 


Waichi 
8. L. 
K. T. Wright. 
Yoshioka 


Blair, Julia Brechon, 
8. Burke, 
Francis Craig, J. 
Doyle, Eula F. Durston, O. C. Effiand, A. Todd 
Friday, Marvin O. Garlich, 
Gillespie, 


Fouty, 
Zelma H. Gieker, 
. Goodwin, Ruth N. Heiligenstein, Anson A. 
Jackson, Florence E. 
Judge, 
Gertrude E. Knox, H. 8. 
H. J. Mackin, Jr., 


Hinkley, 
Mabel 8. 
Kennel, 
Leslie C. Lofdahl, 
Mades, 

Melchior, 


Charles O. 


Carter, Anthony E. 
. Copeland, Howard H. 
Harriet E. Ewing, 
Faust, 
Dorothy F. 


A. Jack, Ruth Kee, 


Laura F. 


Leslie A. Way, 
Wolfe 


Blodgett, 
Burgoyne, Allan H. Burnside, 
Colombero, Ruth 
Jr., H 

Jean E. Ewing, 
John Gain, Mona E. Gale, 
Guinn, 
Viola G. 


Dungan, 


Evonne L. 
Ruth E. 


Litha N. 


William H. 


Hudson, 
William L. Lan- 


Miner, Fred 


O'Hara, 
Reidarson, John 


COLORADO—Marguerite Beede, Veda Bren- 


Simons, Ch 
Terry 
CONNECTICUT—John G. 
Skinner 


FLORIDA—Roy N. Jervis, 


Escher, 


Hoffman, John 
Ara Belle Patrick, Sam 
arles Templeton, 


Ethel R. 


M. Schu- 


GEORGIA—John B. Burks, Vernon E. Carne, 


Dickson, Gladys 
Owens 
HAWAII—Mitsuo Adachi, 


Shirley W. 
Chong, 
Dilday, 


Tomiko 
Florence Lang, 
Louie, Mabel M. Matsuno, 
Agnes T. Minami, 


Takemoto, 
Tyau, Katherine Y. 


Zoe W. Everly, 
Gascon, Katie C. Gomes, Marjory Hieronymous, 
Hironobu Hino, 
Kiehm, 


Kamisato, 
Jeanette L. Leau, Faith 


Yuriko M. Yamaguchi, 


M. Kerr, 


Minnie 
Arakawa, Caroline M. K. Au, 
8. Chang. Eleanor 
Janet K. H. Chun, 
Helen C. 


Gladys 


K. 


Ruth §&. 


Mildred T. 


Loleta G. 
Esther Nakagawa, Olga E. 


Moir, 


W. Okawa, 


Lillian 


Rose 


Slizabeth Melton, Marian Yancy 


I 
ILLINOIS—Violet M. Allee, 


Ames A. Castle, 
Harold Diel, 


Charles M. 
Oren F. 


Ann E. 


Johnsen, Virgil H. 


Edward R. 
Dave H. Meyer, 


Marshall, 


Bertram 


Robert E. Alli- 
son, Brad Arney, Luther J. Black, Clarence D. 
David F. Bryne, Thomas 
Betty L. Cole, 


Virginia T. 


William 


Jackson, 


Oran 


Littlepage, 


Robert B. 
‘Cletus 
Nafziger, 


R. 


Special 


REDUCTIONS UP TO ONE-HALF REGULAR PRICE! 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

1. School Boards 
24th Yearbook 1946 

2. Schools For A New World 
25th Yearbook 1947 

3. The Expanding Role of 

Education. 

26th Yearbook 1948 


ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

4. Current Problems In Higher 
Education—1947 

5. Addresses On Current Is- 
sues In Higher Education— 
1951 

6. Current Issues 
Education—1954 

COMMITTEE ON INTER- 

NATIONAL RELATIONS 

7. Box Score On ‘The 

1954-1955 

8. Guide To Teaching About 
UN and World § Affairs 
1955 

DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO- 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

9. Guide To Films In Human 
Relations 

10. Guide To Films In Economic 
Education 

DEFENSE COMMISSION 

11. Truth, Faith and Allegience 

EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 

COMMISSION 

12. Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American 

—1951 (rep) 

13. Citizens and Educational 
policies—1951 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 

14. Human Values in the Ele- 
mentary School—1952 


In Higher 


UN 


In Action WAS NOW 


$3.00 $2.00 (j 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 2 


2.00 12 


50 0 


1.50 2 


1.50 2 


05 0 


05 2 


500 


500 
40 


Roberta Nagel, Sara E. Parish, Marie G. 
Paugh, Earl D. Patton, Darrel E. Peterson, 
Ralph C. Pierson, Gertrude E. Pittz, Raymond 
A. Richardson, K. 8S. Smith, Jennette N. 
Terrill, Louis Thomas, Jr., Wilbur R. L. 
Trimpe, John J. Twombly, Arnold J. Tyler, 
Leslie C. Wolfe, Kenneth G. Seebach, Mary 
Starkey, Welton H. Stedt, Harold E. Voyles, 
Hazel D. Wire 

INDIANA—Arthur R. Adye, Weldon G. 
Bradtmueller, Eugene Bruns, Dan H. Cooper, 
Kenneth L. Fields, Edgar Franklin, Eleanor 
L. Harshman, J. Everett Light, Bernard K 
McKenzie, Fred A. Schaefer, Aleta O. Styers, 
George Wimpelberg, Eleanor G. Winkler, Mary 
L. Winsett, Wilbur Young 

IOWA—Mildred T. Ballou, Roger O. Blake, 
Earl H. Brott, John E. Cline, Robert C. Davi- 
son, Harold K. Ebel, Robert C. Gaard, Robert 
A. Harken, Ruth C. Harmon, Merle E. Head, 
Loudine Hill, Kathryn M. Junkins, Albert L. 
Kingery, Lyle B. Latimer, Clyde T. Lindsley, 
Thelma I. Morris, Carrie A. Glison, Billy D. 
Page, Daryl Pendergraft, William K. Price, 
Gerald A. Robinson, Edwin M. Schreiber, 
Charles W. Swaney, Clifford S. Thomas, Harold 
P. Weis, Hazel Whitney, D. Gaylord Willman, 


L. L. Woodruff 
ANSAS—Grace Armstrong, Walter M. 

Arnold, Melvin E. Bailey, Richard F. Bennett, 
Samuel E. Cashman, Ernest Kumpf, Jr., Hazel 
Miller, Alma Richhart, Robert F. Temple, 
Lonnie N. Wood 

LOUISIANA—Dora Cooksey, Odile C. Ward 

MAINE—Paul Barker, Jeanette L. Goodwin, 
E. Doreen Gregory, Wensel W. Moberg, Ella 
P. Shaw 

MARYLAND—Elaine W. Allen, Leonard H. 
Hartley, Homer Humbert, Atlee C. Kepler, 
Charles R. Kershner, John W. Lizer, Frederick 
F. Otto, Allan R. Powell, Betty J. Ridenour, 
Eugene H. Sloane, Nora M. Snyder, Marguerite 
R. Sodergren, John H. Strite, Richard T. 
Whisner 

MASSACHUSETTS—Jean M. Arnold, James 
Clark, Elizabeth Flaherty, Robert E. Lamitie, 
Cc. John LoPresti, Peter J. Sperandio, Andrew 
J. Tivnan, Hubert W. Ward 

MICHIGAN—Nicholas A. Abid, Donna I. 
Baker, Dewey F. Barich, Melvin C. Buschman, 
Emma M. Carroll, Robert 8S. Christenson, 
Joseph A. Day, Jr., Emery T. Freeman, Walter 
E. Gibson, Robert E. Hardy, Hugh H. Hollo- 
way, Robert P. Kohloff, Louise Lockeman, 
Robert C. Lusk, Charles H. Miller, F. Roy 
Phillips, Pauline I. Pollakowski, Archie O. 
Wallace 

MISSISSIPPI—Roland L. Frye, Jr., 
Lewis 

MISSOURI—Carmalita Alexander, Gladys E. 


Robert 


Barlow, Dorothy Bartelt, Mildred D. Bring- 
man, Earl E. Brown, Lorene Bynum, E. E. 
Camp, Marian Chandler, Joan L. Clark, 
Frankie M. Dake, Harrison E. Dugger, Roma 
Dove, Gladys Dye, Elisabeth B. Farnsworth, 
Mary J. Fields, Joan G. Forbes, Ratph L. Ford, 
Lucille H. Green, Joseph G. Grenier, Corona 
Harper, Patricia A. Harnish, Hardy Haywood, 
Morris W. Hilyard, Rosemarie Hughes, Paul 
Jenkins, Virginia L. Jennings, Montgomery T. 
Johnson, Gladys G. Jones, Gladys Kelly, 
Catherine E. Kerford, Edmonia L. Kerford, 
Phyllis B. Lister, William E. Long, Emma T. 
McClurken, Margaret McGrath, Josephine Mc- 
Grath, Ida M. MecPike, Joan F. Maschmann, 
Ray G. Miller, Jr., Mary E. Morris, Wilda 
Nelson, Glenn N. O'Connell, Madeline O. Price. 
J. W. Rhea, Sr., Lois Rinderknecht, Evelyn H. 
Roberts, Marion Rudolph, Norma L. Schultz, 
Norman J. Schwab, James P. Smith, Jr., Mary 
E. Smith, Robert J. Stantey, E. Harlin Staires, 
Marvin W. Stegman, Willie B. Stewart, Alma 
Wall, Evelyn Wall, Ned R. Wicks, Grace N. 
Williams, Fred W. Withrow, Donaid E. Zastrow 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Hammond L. Young 
NEW JERSEY—Albert M. Bean, George F. 
R. Buletza, Robert C. Campbell, Josiah C. 
Conwell, Jr., Edithe H. Davis, Anthony 
Doganieri, C. Dewitt Dyckman, Janet Flotard, 
Stephen PD. Furino, Ernest L. Gilliland, 
William G. Greenhalgh, Walter R. Hancock, 
George W. Hodgins, Torrence L. Keeler, Eve 
Lowenthal, Granville V. Magee, Anne L. 
Martin, Robert J. Meyer, William E. Miller, 
Sally Moore, Floyd N. Nasser, Margaret Pol- 
hemus, G. Dan Robinson, Jr., Marion F. 
Sweeney, C. Agnes Wade, Charles 8. Whilden, 
Robert E. Williams 
NEW MEXICO—Douglas W. Brown, Carroll 
H. Conway, Evelyn L. Curb, Annis McMullen 
NEW YORK—Moses Asch, George E. Bry- 
ant, Alfred J. Cali, Helga C. Castren, Joseph 
N. Chadderdon, Madeleine F. Coutant, Ruth A. 
Friday, Earl H. Hadden, Jean R. Van _Keuren, 
Adrian T. Louw, Myles McHale, Irma V.Miller, 
Laura M. Phillips, Emanuel Raff, Lee Taylor 
NORTH CAROLINA—J. Herbert Coman, 
Dan 8S. Davis, J. H. Grigg, Alice B. Grissom, 
George T. Gunter, Laxton Hamrick, Lucy M. 
Harrison, Marvin Hedrick, Mary M. Hubbard, 
Herman C. Morgan, Clyde Mozingo, Andrew C. 
Phillips, Fred L. Safford, James P. Sifford, 
Clyde E. Tesh 
OHIO—Cleo M. Allion, 
David E. Cowan, Jr., Gene Geisert, Hazel E. 
Hague, James A. Harper, Richard Harris, 
Cecelia E. Humphrey, Ethelreda R. Laughlin, 
Roy B. Parpart, Joseph D. Quinlan, Forrest 
A. Riddle, Margaret M. Saxe, Mary L. Schroth, 
Elwood A. Wheaton 


Chester Casagrande, 


INVENTORY CLEARANCE 


of NEA Depa 
BOOKS, 


15. The Elementary School 
Principalship — Today and 
Tomorrow 

16. Bases for Effective Learn- 


ing — 1952 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 
17. Winning School Support at 
the Polls — 1947 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
18. The Teaching of Contem- 
porary Affairs 
21st Yearbook — 1950 
19. Education for Democratic 
Citizenship 
22nd Yearbook — 1951 
20. The Teacher of the Social 
Studies 
23rd Yearbook — 1952 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
a EDUCATION 
. The High-School Principal 
and Safety — 1948 
22. The Physical Education In- 
structor and Safety — 1948 
23. pee Is Liable For Pupil 
njuries? — 1950 
Natic NAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 
24. The Dean of Girls in the 
High School — 1952 
25. Residence Halls for Women 
Students —- 1947 
RESEARCH DIVISION 
26. Trends in City-School Sys- 
tems, 1938 to 1948 
27. State Legislation Affectin 
School Revenues, 1944-19. 
i Public 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 

EDUCATION 

29. The Rural Supervisor At 
Work — 1949 


WAS NOW 
$3.00 $1.50 1 


3.00 1.50 2 


1.00 50 0 


rtment and Division 


BROCHURES AND PAMPHLETS 


. The County Superintendent 
of Schools in the United WAS NOW 
States—1950 $2.00 $1.00 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
31. Teachers of Today’s Schools 1.25 
32. Instructional Leadership In 
Small Schools 1.25 
33. Education For American 
Freedom 1.00 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER 

EDUCATION AND PROFES- 

SIONAL STANDARDS 

34. Improving Standards for 
the Teaching Profession — 


1953 

35. Teaching: A First Line of 
Defense — 1951 

36. The Teaching Profession 
Grows in Service — 1949 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

37. Business Education Program 
in the Secondary School— 
1949 1.50 

38. Education for Business Ef- 
ficiency in the Small High 
School — 1954 

39. Book of Money-Making 
Projects— 


1.00 50 0 
1.50 7350 


MAIL EARLY — SUPPLY LIMITED 


Please mail the above checked books to: 


I have enclosed $ 


M.O. to cover cost of publications. 
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OKLAHOMA—Eldon C. Baber, 
Bonham, Donald D. Brown, John C. Elkins, 
Jack D: Gibson, Julia Gifford, Jo Givens, 
Rosetta Haber, Sarah Harris, Louise Joachims, 
Myra 8. Kingston, Conrad Knox, Mrs. Ralph 
M. Lillard, Joh Littlefield, Nola H. Lynde, 
Albert W. McCracken, Muriel Norton, Dewey 


Mabel L. 


L. Parker, Mrs. A. J. Pope, Orvis Rigsby, 
Harold Shirley, Quay E. Smith, Oliver J. 
Swan, Kathlyn E. Warren, George O. Word 
OREGON—Winnifrea G. Clawson, Cleo E. 
Peck 

PENNSYLVANIA—Eliza R. Armstrong, 
Harry D. Book, Donald M. Carroll, Jr., 
Dorothy D. Dawes, Clara C. Del Vecchio, 


Mary E. Eberhart, Patricia J. Elliott, David 
K. Fauser, William F. Grunizer, R. B. Hagar, 
Maybelle W. Haldeman, Mary H. Hunter, 
Frank R. Johnson, Dawson E. Lemley, Elmer 
A. Lissfelt, Everett A. McDo nald, Jr., Flor- 
ence Mahovlic, Frank A. Meredith, William P. 
Miller, Brooks E. Nanc rrow, Bernice A. M. 
Neal, Mae Newman, Melio W. Patrick, Ber- 
nard 8. Revsin, Gertrude E. Roth, Dorothia 
A. P.. Sherer, Isabel N. Smith, Barbara J. 
Stanier, | eea W. Stoner, Jane C. Tygard, 
Edna J. Yo 

PUERTO. RICO—Susana Loperena, Edwina 
Roman, Juan San Antonio, Concepcion Vera 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Rudolph P. Dawkins, 
Wynona P. Harmon, C. W. Reece, Marie L. 
Roper, H. C. Sinclair 

TENNESSEE—C. R. Black, Roxie W. Cas- 
sidy, Alton A. Copeland, Raymond W. Huff- 
man, Robert D. Martin, Anna M. Sites, 
Howard B. Taylor, Ruth W. Thompson, Carrie 
Cc. Wilson 

TEXAS—J. Weldon Bennett, Betty J. Bos- 
well, Inez Clubb, Doris Colbury, Marcus D. 
Connally, Emerald Cummings, - M. Fox, 
Anita Hammit, Charles C. Harmon, L. T. 
Robinson, Festus W. Smith, Mrs. J. P. 
Weatherford 

UTAH—Oral L. Ballam, Garth R. Beacham, 
Fred W. Sorensen 

VERMONT—Ernest R. Lyon 

VIRGINIA—William L. "jones, 
Smith, Lena M. Wolfe 

WASHINGTON—Deral D. Adams, D. Rich- 
ard Albertson, Angie E. Anderson, Margaret 
Arbuckle, Ann Bartel, Mildred C. Beers, Wil- 
bert V. Bode, Carroll L. Bogdan, Gwen Brad- 
ley, Ted W. Bray, Nellie Campbell, Jack E. 
Carbone, David C. Carlson, Ray M. Cobhrs, 
Wayne 8S. Doan, Barbara Eckert, Ray Fletcher, 
Virginia M. Furgason, George R. Gablehouse, 
Robert L. Gill, Nicholas A. Glaser, Helen F. 
Glines, Margaret Glisaman, Norma D. Gooley, 
Harold F. Gray, Carol D. Hamlin, John A. 
Hanly, Allen B. Hoffman, Harold G. Hoffman, 
Arthur Holcomb, Lois Holcomb, Evans G. Holt, 
Gertrude J. Hoskin, Alvin M. Janssen, Rosine 
Jeffs, Harold W. Johnson, Irvin R. Jolliver, 
Shuzo C. Kato, Barbara M. Kelly, Robert W. 
Kirk. Nina H. Krakenberg, Gerald E. Larsen, 
E. Arthur Larson, Jr., Wendell B. Laugh- 
bon, Gladys L. Lees, Carl J. Lindell, Roger O. 
Loken, Patty L. Love, Helen McLeod, Claire 
M. McNeill, Elizabeth Mellinger, Robert P. 
Mendham, Ruth E. Merz, Katharine E. 
Mitchell, Edgar F. Monroe, Harley N. Mooers, 
Morgan A. Morgan, Mildred Moyer, Russell C. 
Neff, Virginia Nygren, 
Ruth I. Pinegar, 
Pock, Marvis R. 
Rosella F. 


Stanley V. 


Maurice E. Pierce, 
Verlan C. Pinson, Clyde O. 
Price, Mildred Schirmer, 
Smith, Walter Smithey, V. Dennis 
Spicer, Jr., Frances H. Stark, Jaunel C. 
Stewart, Jack L. Sundquist, Azella Taylor, 
Ernest E. Templin, Mae J. Turner, Phoebe J. 
Ulery, Mary R. Volz, Charles S. Wallach II, 
Jacquelyn B. Weathermon, Jack E. Webb, 
Charity West, Mabel M. Wing 

WEST VIRGINIA—George A. _ Blanford, 
James W. eigen Sue Scott, Glenn 8. Ours, 
John Wigg 

WISCONSIN—Ruth E. Gruel, Albert Molden- 
hauer 

WYOMING—R. J. Hills, Hazel C. Olson 


BUILDERS 





Tue current list of All-Star NEA Builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members between January 1 and February 
29. Each star ¥& indicates recruitment of 10 
NEA life members; each circled star ©, 50 
NEA life members. 


Theodore L. Abell [IIl.] xy 24 
L. Ivan Baldwin [IIl.] %&¥&¥& 31 
Frank Balthis [Tll.] %& ¥& 25 
Richard D. Batchelder [Mass.] %& 18 
Eleanor Bly [Ind.] ¥%%* 22 
Bertha P. Boyd [Pa.] % 14 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] Ox oe 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] 
Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] had 71 
a - tle Ae 26 

. ant F 71 
ae % 1. Buford {Ill kkk 46 
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R. W. Burgett [Ill.] Oak 73 
Harry K. Burmeister pg * 12 
Cecil M. Burnett [Ohio] * 

Pear] Chambers [Mo.] is 

Grace L. Chang [Hawaii] ¥% 10 
Bernice L. Christensen [Colo.] % 15 
Janet Clemons [Ill.] ¥ 15 

Elmer Crowley [Idaho] %&¥&%&¥& 45 
James A. Cullen [N. Y.] #%&¥& 20 
Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] wk 45 
William H. Dreier [Iowa] ¥ 12 

Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] Gi * 81 
Ellen H. Gallagher [N. J.] ¥% 13 
Fannie Gelbman [Ohio] *% 16 

Lillian Givens [Hawaii] % 14 
Thelma J. Gomez [Calif.] % 10 

W. J. Goreham fill.] %& % 20 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] 

Wayman Grant, Sr. [Ala.] #e¥e 22 
Perry H. Grier [Iowa] % 10 

Charles J. Griswold [Hawaii] % 4% 20 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] &#*&* 36 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] COk* 127 
Myrtle Hembree Texas] Ok 

Barton K. Herr [IIl.] Ay 63 
Frances E. Hervey [Pa.] % 12 
William L. Hodge [Ill.] % 11 

R. L. Hugelson [Hawaii] ¥% 11 
Albert M. Johnson [Mass.] %&¥& 20 
Kenneth L. Jonson [Iowa] % 17 
Hazel F. Karr [Oreg.] ¥% 19 
Millicent C. Kust [Il] %&%& ee 42 
Edmund C. Lee [Minn.] *% 16 

J. W. Letson [Ala.] #%& 29 

Edna Lindle [Ky.] *% 15 

Lois Lindstrom [Colo] *% 13 

Velma Linford [Wyo.] @@ 109 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] *#*&*&¥ 41 
Sara Lounsbury [N. J.] ¥ te 

Bessie Lugonja [Calif.] % 

Gertrude E. Mec ‘omb ed. j kkk 36 
Mabel McKelvey [N. H.] % 16 
Marcia Mills [Oreg.] + 20 
Charles R. Mitchell [N. J.] % 13 
Stanley Mitsuo [Hawaii] % 15 
Donald G. Moline [Minn.] %&%& 25 
Donald E. Moore [Ill.] % 11 

Ezra H. Moore [Idaho] ¥ 11 

Grace C. Moore [Del.] #&*& 33 
Ruth L. Moore [Wash.] *% 13 

W. I. Morris [N. C.] G@@OOx*% 219 
Edna Morrison [Wash.] ¥%& 12 


Corma A. Mowrey the Va.] 0660000 


Edna Newland (Wash. ] *® 18 

Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] x4 29 
Audra May Pence [Ill.] % 10 

Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] » oy hada 141 
Palmer Petteway [Fla.] fre 

Robert E. Phelps [Oreg.] ¥& 

Clyde U. Phillips (Kans.] SOe* 121 
Philip Pitruzzello [Conn.] *%&¥&* 30 
Carolyn A. Pohl st J. kkk 49 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] O@O%k kk 138 
J. Marie Prather [Pa.] % 10 

Maxine Putman [Ohio] *% 10 

William K. Ramstad [Wash.] ¥% 12 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] 


Edith Rosenstiel [Ill.] ye 14 
Helen Ryan [Ill.] 157 
Harold E. Ryder [Ohio] %& 13 


Mildred Sheesley [Pa.] ¥% 11 
Gordon Simonsen [IIl.] %& 10 
Gertrude E. Sinclair [Vt.] #4 20 
Katherine Stapp [IIl.] #ey¥&e 24 
John Starie [N. H.] * 75 
Kathryn Stilwell [N. J.] % 19 
— May Taylor [Wash.] ¥ 15 
Titus [NEA staff] xe¥e 25 
oe um Tsui [Hawaii] % 14 
Claude C. Turner [Oreg.] % 13 
John M. Urban [Pa.] ¥% 12 
Allene Walker [Pa.] ¥% 10 
Claude A. Welch [Kans.]} x 19 
Martha White [IIl.] %¥& 20 
Ruth Ann White [Ill.] % 10 
H. Grace Worrall [Pa.] % 18 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] %& 4 24 
Kathryn A. Yohn [N. J.] #%&%& 20 








Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


ptt —— Folding Banquet Tables, at 

Ay cost, are offered with eye-ppecames 

oa nehiy resistant to most serving hazards. 

‘ope for cata direct prices aude S . weprend 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, 


Yel Liclaaee 36 CHURCH ST. Keele 73 ile) 


You can make 


Huslry 


where American History started ! 





A fascinating, memorable vacation awaits you in 
the Dominican Republic—the land Columbus loved. 


Relics of his long stay here . . . of earliest American 

history . . . are only minutes ‘from the most modern 
hotels and fun-facilities in the West Indies! 

Luxurious accommodations make your colorful 
Caribbean holiday perfect . . . yet special summer 
rates are amazingly low. (Ciudad Trujillo is a free 
port. Its fine shops are a bargain-hunter’s paradise!) 
You'll find no currency or language problems. 

Explore this “Land of Discovery” now. Until August 
16, the Dominican World Fair makes Ciudad Trujillo a 
world information-booth and fun-capital! 


EASY TO eS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 
3 Pegotb lee. 


r 
| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE, ! 
|, Dept. NE-S6 1 
P.O. Bex 1393, Grand Central Station i 
New York 17, New Yerk i 
Please the illustrated, four-color folder, 

| med wal Bee te of Discovery"! | 
\ i 
| | 
| 1 
} 
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FROM 
EVERYBODY'S 
POINT 

OF VIEW... 





RS OF TYPING: 


TO TEACHE ” PRINCIPars. 


cite LO ta 


ve switched 
In schools which ha With IBM Electrics 


C€achers Can 


d that ; 
has been note i simp] 
to IBM, it F _ complicated Stroki 
king ang 


re 
students type faster and mo 


tee °° 
accurately on any typewrt nan typi 
P ng fechnique 
S, there, 
hey have Put f 
ai +o when t Cin 
even manu _ ne time 4nd equi 
qu Pmen 
ics: "% 
been trained on IBM Electr the bese use 
- ed 
——— i 
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LECTRICS 





A 
aoe, 
a 

A 


O MAKE 


SUPERINTENDENTS : 


assured that the IBM is not 


bnly america's finest electric 


pewriter -~- but it is the 


ty 
electric that students will be 
r the low Per-s, , 
use Later on. Sines ; 
most Likely to . a . 
€Ctrics - 
g trend to i 


In today's growin 


re. 
electrics, IBM is the favorit 


ee je SOP 


., OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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GROUND wo WORLP =" 28 


See more .. . spend less. Write for booklet 6. 
En rope sor s-s499 
SITA WS ee +e 
SEE PA GE 320 
BOOK BARGAINS 
GALORE 


NEA’s Annual 
Inventory Clearance 


greater value = 





THE NEW NEA JOURNAL BINDERS 
ARE GOING - - - - 
LIKE HOTCAKES! 


Send $3.00, and your address to: 
NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


- AVERAGE .. . GIFTED 


All students can make real progress in 
reading speed and comprehension with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 

reading accelerator. $35.00 

AVR EYE-SPAN bes cR 
7.50 


with slides 

Simple . . Effective . . Durable 
Audio Visual Research 
Dept. N65 Chicago 5 


REMEDIAL . . 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
oe Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
Dept.34-S, 1751 Morse Ave., Chicago 26, 11. 


Teachers Farn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


California needs 

elementary teach- 

ers experienced or 

not. Experienced 

teachers often 
start from $4,600 

up. Potential of 

$6,500. FREE infor- 
mation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 


No registration fee 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Sources of Information 
for Consumers 

This article is one in a series 
presented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion (an NEA department) and 
edited by RAY G. PRICE, professor of 
business education at the University 
of Minnesota. This month Dr. Price 
is also author of the column. 

For a free list of sources on the 
subject, write UBEA at NEA. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velop. 


In a type of society that permits 
no freedom of choice, informed 
consumers would be just so much 
folderol. But they are exceedingly 
important in a system like ours, 
where, to a considerable extent, 
consumers guide the direction of the 
economy by the way they spend 
their money. And, of course, they 
affect our economy by the way they 
vote, since many of our political 
issues are economic in nature. 

Sources of information for the 
consumer run the gamut from those 
that will make him a better shop- 
per to those that present both sides 
of a major economic issue. 

The purchase of quality goods 
and services from réputable dealers 
encourages the best in our business 
system. Furthermore, a good label 
is the buyer’s guide to product qual- 
ity provided he is able to interpret 
the facts given. Such things as ad- 
vertisements, certification seals, and 
the like have value too, but only 
when consumers know how to use 
them. 

Whether your next purchase is to 
be a man’s suit, a freezer, or surplus 
government materials, the federal 
government can provide informa- 
tion to guide you in shopping for 
it and for countless other items. A 
note to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., will 
bring you a list of publications for 
sale by that office. 

The Better Business Bureau’s 
Fact Booklets, a series of pamphlets 
covering a wide range of topics, 
have undoubtedly prevented many 
consumer blunders. Of published 


materials sponsored by individual 
business organizations, perhaps the 
best known are the Money-Manage- 
ment Booklets of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation. These exam- 
ples are cited only to show the kind 
of help business offers and repre- 
sent but a fraction of what is availa- 
ble. 

Skepticism concerning the relia- 
bility of business-sponsored mate- 
rials is natural. Primarily their pur- 
pose is to promote the company 
issuing them by creating goodwill, 
but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
many of them are accurate and reli- 
able. It is not difficult for the 
reader to recognize those mate- 
rials that are heavily biased. 

A pioneer in the field of shed- 
ding light on consumer problems, 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation continues to do so thru 
its Journal. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
(an NEA department) has made a 
contribution thru its Consumer 
Education Study. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion produces a limited number of 
pamphlets dealing with buying 
problems and serves the consumer 
in several other ways as well. 

The recently formed (1953) 
Council on Consumer Information, 
a national organization, has under- 
taken the much needed task of dis- 
seminating information concerning 
“problems of our economy, con- 
sidered from the point of view of 
the ultimate consumer of goods and 
services.” Two policy bulletins deal 
with farm-price policies and fair 
trade. In their self-help series, What 
You Should Know About the Law 
of Estates and Helping You Plan 
Your Life Insurance Program are 
now available. 

‘It seems almost superfluous to 
mention the work of two testing 
agencies as well-known as Consum- 
ers Research (Washington, New 
Jersey) and Consumers Union (Mt. 
Vernon, New York). When used 
properly, these services are without 
equal as sources of helpful informa- 
tion. 

Welcome as additional reliable 
material would be, the problem at 
present is not so much how to in- 
crease our available sources as it is 
how to get the existing material in- 
to the hands of more consumers and 
have them use it. ## 
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AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


Award-Winning Films 


AL of the films listed below have won 
at least one award for excellence and 
have been selected because of their 
educational value on the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. They are 
16mm sound and are available on pur- 
chase or rental basis from the organiza- 
tions indicated by the numbers in 
parentheses. The list was prepared by 
Carolyn Guss of the Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington. 

ABC of Jet Propulsion. 18 min. 
color. Authoritative and technical, yet 
interesting and understandable, this 
animated film explains what a jet en- 
gine is and how it works. Gr. 7-12. (10) 

American Flamingo. 13 min, b&w or 
color. A glimpse into the fascinating 
activities which occur at the breeding 
grounds of the American flamingo in 
Yucatan’s jungles. Gr. 7-12. (5) 

And Now Miguel. 63 min. b&w. Story 
of the life and work of the Chavez 
family on their sheep ranch in New 
Mexico. Gr. 5-12. (14) 

Asian Earth. 22 min. b&w. Presents 
activities of a Hindu farm family in 
the lower Ganges valley; points out 
problems and beauties of their simple 
life. Gr. 4-12, college. (1) 

Character Make-Up for Men. 17 min. 
color. Shows in detail an actor de- 
veloping and applying his own charac- 
ter make-up. Gr. 11-12, college. (15) 

A Citizen Makes a Decision. 18 min. 
b&w. Case study of an average man who 
is faced with the problem of making 
an intelligent decision before casting 
his vote in the question of local flood- 
control measures. Gr. 7-12, college. (16) 

David. 38 min. b&w. The story of a 
Welsh coal miner who worked under- 
ground for 40 years. Enacted by local 
people, the film reflects the character of 
a nation in the life story of one man. 
Gr. 9-12, college. (4) 

Five Colorful Birds. 10 min. color. 
Shows the nesting and feeding habits of 
the goldfinch, cedar waxwing, scarlet 
tanager, woodpecker, and eastern blue- 
bird. Gr. 4-12, college. (6) 

From Renoir to Picasso. 32 min. b&w. 
Compares the characteristic styles of 
Renoir, Seurat, and Picasso as the main 
influential sources for modern French 
art. Gr. 11-12, college. (3) 

Geyser Melodies. 11 min. color. With 
a sparse commentary and appropriate 
music, the film presents the color and 
variety of the national parks’ geysers, 
hot springs, mud pots, and steam vents. 
Gr. 4-12. college. (2) 
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How To Make Papier Mache Ani- 
mals. 12 min, b&w or color. Demon- 
strates how crushed newspaper with a 
little string can provide an opportunity 
for elementary children to model three- 
dimensional animals and gain feeling 
for form. Gr. 4-8. (2). 

Industrial Arts: Chisels and Gouges. 
12 min. b&w. Shows the nature, func- 
tion, and use of chisels and gouges in 
woodworking classes. Gr. 7-10. (16) 

Insect Catchers of the Bog Jungle. 
11 min. color. Close-ups in time-lapse 
photography show the mechanisms of 
such famous carnivorous plants as the 
pitcher plant, the sundew, and the 
Venus’ flytrap. Gr. 7-12, college. (11) 

Kumak—The Sleepy Hunter. 10 min. 
color. An Eskimo legend acted out by 
puppets. Gr. 4-12, college. (8) 

The Living City. 24 min. b&w. Re- 
veals need for development of cities to 
improve facilities for business, indus- 
try, and residential living. Gr. 7-12, col- 
lege. (7) 

Major Religions of the World. 20 
min. b&w or color. Interprets the prin- 
cipal religious faiths and their customs 
—Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity. Gr. 7-12, 
college. (7) 

Man and His Culture. 15 min. b&w. 
Compares African tribesmen, American 
city dwellers, peoples of India, and 
other cultures, pointing out differences 
and similarities. Gr. 7-12, college. (7) 

Split the Ring. 10 min. b&w or color. 
One film of the square-dance film series. 
Explains movement and dancing of 
this figure. Gr. 6-12, college. (13) 

St. John’s Story. 28 min. color. Nar- 
rated by Mark Van Doren, the film 
presents the story of the four-year non- 
elective curriculum in the liberal arts 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
Gr. 11-12, college. (13) 

Story of Light. 10 min. color. Using 
puppets and animation, this film traces 
thru history the various ways man has 
obtained light. Gr. 7-12, college. (9) 

Producers or distributors: (1) Atlantis 
Productions, P.O. Box 46216, Hollywood 
46, Calif. (2) Bailey Films, 6509 De Long- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (3) Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. (4) 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20. (5) Carlin Films, 
450 W. 56th St., New York 19. (6) Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. (7) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Iil. (8) Film Images, 
1860 Broadway, New York 22. (9) General 
Electric, Motion Pictures Div., 1 River Rd., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. (10) General Motors, 
Film Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2. (11) William Harlow, 903 Com- 
stock Ave., Syracuse 10, N.Y. (12) Indiana 
University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (13) St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md. (14) United World Films, 
Govt. Films Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. (15) University of Minnesota, 
Audio-Visual Education Service, Minne- 
apolis 14. (16) Young America Films, 18 
E. 4st. St., New York 17. 


NO AGENCY FEES for 
U.S. & FOREIGN TEACHING JOBS 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


KEY FACTS 


The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened the way te 
inform YOU where actual teaching positions are. . . 
WHEN they will be oper . . . SALARY ranges... 
WORKING conditions ... WHOM TO CONTACT 
.. « and other vital information YOU need to obtain 
the opportunity YOU want, where and when YOU 
want it. Not just a directory but actual vacancies with 
complete job descriptions. You can only CHOOSE 
when you have a CHOICE. 


A TEACHER from WEST VIRGINIA: 


“I've obtained more information from CRUSADE 
than any other source that |'ve ever used." 


EARN MORE MONEY 


1000's of excellent TEACHING POSITIONS (sub 
mitted by sehool officials) FOREIGN and SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE AWARDS are 
ovblished {2 times a year. We are NOT a teachers 
agency,. There are positively NO FEES now, or when 
you accept a pees. You merely correspond with 
the school official who has submitted his vacancy for 
oublication. CRUSADE can be of priceless benefit 
te teachers who want to earn more money during the 
school year and during the summer. 


A TEACHER from MICHIGAN: 


‘How can | ever thank you for the wonderfr! new 
position | obtained from CRUSADE - and - at such 
a greatly increased salary?"’ 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


The CRUSADE JOURNAL is the direct-contact- 
link between teachers and school officials. CRU- 
SADE’'S first 46 issues carried 1000's of actual 
teaching positions. CRUSADE is increasing in scope, 
tervice, and opportunities daily. Would you like te 
teach in Calif.. Fla. or N. Y 7? CRUSADE has 
hundreds of such positions. 


A TEACHER from S. CAROLINA: 


*“! was so thrilled when | saw my first enpy of 
CRUSADE - 80 many superior places at such fine 
calaries. 


A NEW LIFE CAN BE YOURS 


Let Crusade be mg! pee to OPPORTUNITY, 
TRAVEL, HEALTH, SECURITY and HAPPINESS. 
n order to introduce you to CRUSADE. we are of- 
ering a SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION of 4 
issues for only $2.00. This is still a timited get- 
acquainted-offer so please act now. 


A TEACHER from SOUTH DAKOTA: 
“CRUSADE is a Teacher's Dream Come True." 


tn one issue may be the one position which will 
keep you happy the rest of your life. Isn't that worth 
£2? CRUSADE pays for itself over and over. 


Try CRUSADE now. Don't put it off. Future is- 
stes will contain extremely valuable information for 
your cwn advancement. 


CRUSADE publishes vacancies from the KINDER- 
GARTEN through the UNIVERSITY level. 
SPECIAL LIMITED .OFFER 
4 ISSUES ONLY $2.00 
TEACHER from PENNA 


A a3 
CRUSADE provides a FINE. INFORMATIVE 
and ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


Please rush me my first issue of CRUSADE. 
i ont want to miss a single issue of oppor- 
tunities. 


( ) LIMITED Trial Offer 
( >) FULL Year 
) FREE Details 


GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Mail Immediately to: 
CRUSADE 
BOX 222, WILLIAMSBURG STATION 


BROOKLYN Ii, N. Y. 
THE PLAINS, or PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
121 


OHIO BOX 


NCT JUST A DIRECTORY BUT 
ACTUAL VACANCIES WITH 
COMPLETE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 





TEACH ... and LIVE, too, at 


FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
You enjoy teaching or you 
wouldn’t be a teacher. 
Enjoy LIFE, too .. . 
Modern schools 


Ideal climate Friendly people 
Fine beaches Splendid fishing 


To teach and live, too . . . find out 
what Fort Pierce has to offer, write 
D. C. HUSKEY, Supt. 
P. O. Box 509 Fort Pierce, Fla. 


There is a significant dif- 
ference... 

between ten years of teaching experi- 
ence and one year of teaching experience 
repeated ten times. 

For those educators who are willing 
to broaden their horizons, there is 
ample opportunity for greater challenge 
and improved financial position. 


Good salaries 


Northern Teachers’ Agency 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, Natl. Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE NEW NEA JOURNAL BINDERS 
ARE GOING - - - - 
LIKE HOTCAKES! 


Send $3.00, and your address to: 
NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOMEMAKING SUPERVISOR 


Ten-month position. Large California City. 


WHY NOT COME WEST? 


Excellent salaries and opportunities 
Good confidential service 


ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


M. E. Brooks, Mgr.—life Member, NEA 
1237 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Arizona 


TEACHERS 


California offers YOU the most in high salaries, 
starting at $3800 to $5000 depending on train- 
ing and experience. Liberal retirement and 
tenure. California is hiring NOW for September. 
Write us for information. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 S. Spring Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Preferably between ages 30-45. State train- 
ing and experience. Carl A. Bowman, 1125 
W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


TEACHERS 
(College — High School — Elementary) 
Art, Business, English, Guidance, Math, Science, 
Engineering, and other openings, immediately 
available. Nation-wide coverage. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


AND COLLEGE SERVICE 
Dr. Louis Vrettos, Dir., Box 90, Andover, Mass. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Member of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


| THE. Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


Efficient, reliable 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Eficicnt, retiable 


service fer teachers 
A L R | > RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


@ generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Manager 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH NIVER 
23 E. Jackson Bivd 
MEMBER NATA 


( yy | INTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


RC Mor. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
be Pee mone In 36th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
a PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
9n the 06 the Sum 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


- Chicago 4, Illinois 


School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching. administration, and teacher-training. 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 32nd 
yeor. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 


opportunities for teachers are so great 


TEACHERS AGENCY throughout the country that unusual posi- 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. tions for advancement are available for 


a 7 those who are registered with us. 
Chicago 4, Illinois Our Service is Nation-Wide 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept: G Denver, Colo. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Good TEACHING positions in California, Oregon, Washington, nine 
other Western States and Alaska. 

Agency's 75th yr. 


Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Interested in Teacher Education 


You can obtain from the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C., the 
items listed below. Prices quoted, ex- 
cept where otherwise specified, are for 
single copies and are subject to dis- 
counts on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or 
more copies, 20%, Cash must accom- 
pany orders of $1 or less. Order free 
items in limited quantities only. 

Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools: Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams To Secure and Retain Qualified 
Teachers. Official report of the Albany 
conference, NCTEPS. 1954. 322p. $1. 

The Crucial Years. Annual report of 
NCTEPS to the profession. 1955. 29p. 
Free. 

Defining Teacher Competencies. 
Adapted from Report of Special Group 
A, DeKalb Conference. 1955. 24p. Free. 

The High-Standards Approach to 
Teacher Supply. Adapted from report 
of Special Group C, Albany Confer- 
ence. 1954, 22p. Free. 

The Journal of Teacher Education. 
Quarterly. Single issue $1. Subscription 
$3; two years, $5.50; three years, $8. 

A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the 
United States. Lists certification re- 
quirements and approved teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. 1955. 176p. $2. 

Milestones. Reports 1946-1956 prog- 
ress of NCTEPS in the professional- 
standards movement. 1955. 10p. Free. 

Newsletter on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Quarterly. 
4-6p. Free. 

Tabular Summary of Teacher Cer- 
tification Requirements in the United 
States. 1955. 8p. Free. 

The Teacher and Professional Or- 
ganizations. Units on professional or- 
ganizations for preservice teacher-edu- 
cation programs. Rev. 1956. 170p. $1.50. 

Teacher Education: The Decade 
Ahead. Official report of DeKalb Con- 
ference. Contains major addresses, and 
descriptions of 36 college programs 
and evaluations. 1955. 364p. $2.50. 

Companion Volume to Teacher Edu- 
cation: The Decade Ahead. Four spe- 
cial clinic sessions. 1955. 104p. Free. 

The Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report. Abstract of ninth annual study 
by NEA Research Division for 
NCTEPS. 1956. 24p. Free. 

Invitation to Teaching. Illustrated 
booklet of interest to  senior-high- 
school and junior-college students con- 
sidering career choices. 1956. 16p. Free. 
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W hat’s in a Name? 


MY SECOND-GRADERS were putting 
on their wraps when one of my new 
students approached me timidly. 

“How do you spell your name?” 

“I’m so busy right now,” I re- 
plied. “Why don’t you copy my 
name from a book on my desk?” 

I had forgotten the incident un- 
til, as the line of children passed 
thru the door, she slipped a piece 
of paper into my hand. Her mes- 
sage read: 

“Dear Desk Copy, I love you.” 

—MARTHA L. DESPER, second-grade 
teacher, Airport Community 
Schools, Carleton, Mich. 


Pin-Up Boy 

WHENEVER Miss Jones had a mes- 
sage for the mother of one of her 
charges, she pinned a note to the 
child’s clothing. 

“My,” said Miss Jones as she fas- 
tened the third note in two weeks 
to Gene’s jacket, “you are becoming 
a regular little postman, aren’t 
you?” 

“No,” he replied promptly, “I’m 
becoming a regular little bulletin- 
board!” 

—Santa Clara County (Calif.) Su- 
perintendent’s Bulletin. 


Funny Bone 

My SECOND-GRADERS had been fas- 
cinated by the description of a new 
jet plane in My Weekly Reader. 
The following week they read an 
account of the discovery of a 20,000- 
year-old bone. 

“It’s a sure thing they didn’t have 
jets in those days,” I said. 

“Golly, no!” agreed Jimmie. “Just 
plain old horse and buggy.” 

—GOLDIE LANE, Jacksonville, Texas. 


Going thru Channels 


A KINDERGARTEN friend 
home with my daughter after 
school. “Call your mother, so she 
will know where you are,” my wife 
suggested to the little girl. 

“You'll have to call,” the child 
replied. “I don’t know know what 
channel we're on.” 

—RALPH REED, principal, Wyom- 
ing Elementary School, Cincinnati. 


came 
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How Now, Blown Cow 


IN OUR small town, cows roam at 
will. When an animal with excep- 
tionally long horns looked over the 
fence and mooed twice, little Bar- 
bara cried out, “Teacher, she blew 
both of her horns!” 


—PRISCILLA POURMAN, Spring St. 
Elementary School, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Undercover Job 


A SCHOOL inspector was question- 
ing some boys: 

“Can you take your warm over- 
coats off?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can the bear take his warm over- 
coat off?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

After a long pause, one little fel- 
low volunteered, “Because only God 
knows where the buttons are.” 

—VIRGIL COCHRAN, Roosevelt 
School, Janesville, Wis. 


Here, There, and Everywhere 


AT THE time I asked the question 
I did not know that Nick had 
traveled around a great deal. 

“Where were you born?” I in- 
nocently inquired. 

“Oh,” he replied airily, 
born all over the place.” 

—MARGARET STROM, Carbondale, 
Pa. 


“T was 


As You Like It 


Home-economics teacher: “When 
the sauce begins to boil, put in a 
tablespoon of water.” 

Student: “Leyel or heaping?” 


—Florida School Bulletin. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 
s¢ Oo, 





MAY 
I can’t believe the year is done, 


But as they leave my side, 
The knowledge gleaned and inches grown 
I view with equal pride. 


—FSP 





TEACHER 


(Junior High School French) 


To teach ninth grade French, plus art 
and music. Minimum 3 years experi- 


ence. For company-operated school in 
Saudi-Arabia. 


Write giving full particulars regarding 
personal history and work experience. 
Please include telephone number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 127 


ARABIAN AMERICAN 


OIL COMPANY 
505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jera and members of Stanford University fac- 
A will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, road 

ae ust 11, courses in art, folklore, ge 
he istory, language and literature. 225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


PLAYGROUND, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Best in complete line of 
heavy-duty playground equip- 
ment. Various recrea- 
tion and sports units for all 
age groups. Write for infor- 
mation. 

THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters, etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 
Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 





VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book”. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-60 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 ~ 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


0 ee oe Se ee ee oe 
— agp us oe you gain 
the recognition y Th Big We will — 

your book—we ill edit, iy gee Tg 
dies, 


mote, advertise and sell it! 


‘oyalti 
ened eee a. a 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42ST, N.Y. 96, .Y. 


Whe C Ep 


Peo the aisles they march, with 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” solemn 
and serious. It would be easy to lose 
sight of the individual in the multiple 
tanks of caps and gowns. But you, 
their teacher, single out ; 

.. . Connie, the valedictorian, a girl 
with brains, a girl with everything. 

. . » Paul, looking as well-scrubbed 
as anyone in the class, You remember 
when you were delicately teaching him 
= hygiene along with American 


; And dozens and dosens of other 
students who have been in your classes 
and are still in your heart. 


For the fond relatives in the audi- 
ence, the arithmetic is simpler than for 
you: there is just one boy or girl upon 
whom this commencement focuses. 

To Connie's parents, the occasion is 
one of a long series of triumphs. To 
Paul’s, the event is a milestone, the first 
time one of their brood has stuck to 
high school long enough to receive 
that elusive diploma. 


ANp see that blonde six-footer. For 
a certain small clan I know, all the 
spotlight falls on this one teenager. 


They look at Jimmy~and “13 school~ 


years seem but a day. 

Thoughts fly back to Miss Hanes, 
his kindergarten teacher, first of 2 loved 
succession in his elementary-school 
years who taught not only Jimmy but, 
now and then in the process, his elders 
too. 

Miss Hanes commented, upon meet- 
ing Jimmy's mother, “I enjoy hear- 


~““Your canary. Jimmy tells the chil- 
dren about him every day.” 

Parental concern over the boy's fail- 
ure to distinguish between fact and 
fancy overflowed in worried confession 
that there was no Ho Hum, that 
are prune Pass Roe Seite 
punish h 


op hegplagraliiayacs 


In THe first grade, Jimmy went thru 


“@ stage of extreme shyness, and his 


father feared that he would be pushed 
around by others more aggressive. But 
the teacher smiled and said, “I believe 
Jimmy will be able to hold his own.” 

Then she told about the recent elec- 
tion. Every room was to elect two chil- 
dren for participation in a school as- 
sembly. Explanation to the first-graders 
of the nominating procedure left them 
silent and confused. Then Jimmy arose. 

“I mominate Patsy and me,” he 
said, and the class promptly elected 
Patsy and him. Jimmy has been hold- 
ing his own ever since. 


Jimmy as a little boy gathered up 
tidbits of mews the way a black coat at- 
tracts lint, but he didn’t hold it as 
tenaciously. He gave freely. 

“T told the teacher today,” he would 
report at home, “that we can’t afford 
new drapes this year,” or (of a $50-a- 
month raise), “I told Miss Martin that 
Daddy is making $50 a month now.” 

At first his parents shuddered at this 
spilling-over of family affairs and re- 
solved never to say anything around 
Jimmy that would not bear repeating 
at Miss Martin’s bridge club. But they 
soon came to feel that she did not be- 
tray Jimmy's trust. If she ever passed 
on, either as gossip or as amused com- 
ment, anything Jimmy confided to her, 
the-word did-not- come back to them. 


THe year Jimmy was in the fifth 
grade, his class was.one of four meet- 
ing in a large lodge hall, with fiber- 
board screens as partitions. 

In the middle of the year, the family 
moved, thankful to get the boy into a 
less crowded school. But his mother 
still recalled the minor agony of ad- 
justment she had suffered as a child 
transferring to a new school. Would 
Jimmy be that miserable? 

His new teacher appointed a hos- 
pitality committee, which escorted him 
around the building and also made 
sure he was chosen for games at recess. 
By the second day, he was an old-timer. 


_ Jmniey strides across the stage now. 

Beside him, in his family's thoughts, 

are these judior and senior high-school 
influ : 


Miss B, whom he criticized constant- 
ly, but whom, after three years, he ‘still 
quotes as an authority. . 

Miss.(C, who “last control of us the 
first day,” said Jimmy, “and almost 
didn’t ever get: us under control 
again.” She called Jimmy lazy—and 
for her he was. 

Mr. D, whose field trips to civic and 
historical centers aroused-in Jimmy an 
articulate awareness of local history. 

Miss E, the school-newspaper spon- 
sor, who, recognizing his facility with 
words, taught him to write, rewtite, 
and rewrite again. 

Miss F, the band teacher, whose pa- 
tience with him exceeded his patience 
with his unresponsive clarinet. 

Mr. G, the football coach, whose 
ability to make maximum use of slight 
material led to the prized letter on 
Jimmy’s white sweater. 

Mr. H, the counselor, who helped 
him choose courses, college, and vo- 
cation; gave guidance in plans for 
Jimmy's military service. Jimmy takes 
for granted a stretch in the service; 
his father reflects that this was not a 
part of life's expectations when he was 
graduated back in 1929. 


Jimmy's hand that grasps his diplo- 
ma weats his own class ring. It's been 
in frequent circulation this year as a 
token of “going steady,” which in his 
school amounts to nothing more seri- 

In the strengthening of this. pat- 
tern,. Jimmy's mother and father have 
been glad to cooperate with teachers 
and principal. They know of other 
parents distressed at hasty teenage mar- 
riages in a school where “everybody 
does it.” 


Tue music is faster, “The Tri- 
umphal March,” as Jimmy walks jaun- 
tily out. He grins in the direction of 
his proud relatives. Is he thinking that 
today marks the end of an epoch? Or 
that the big senior dance is tonight? 

I would not venture to guess. I 
know only that for Jimmy—and for 
Connie and Paul and a million and a 
half other young citizens—a new chap- 
ter ‘is beginning. 


“pil Fn 
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